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Unto the Third and Fourth Generation ... 


Tue reasons why the Communist leaders 
of the Peace Campaign have narrowed the issue 
of their petition to the outlawing of the atomic 
bomb are well known. This appeal consolidates 
the common people everywhere, East and West 
of the Iron Curtain, and divides them morally 
from Governments which threaten to use 
atomic weapons. It is argued that moral re- 
vulsion against use of the atomic bomb might 
seriously handicap the West in case of war and 
weaken its bargaining power before war breaks 
out. It is easy to understand the annoyance 
of the National Executive of the Labour Party 
that the Communists should pretend that they 
alone are anxious for peace when they are 
prepared to defend any breach of the peace 
provided that the aggression is Communist. 
Recognition of Communist motives, however, 
does not in the least excuse the Labour Execu- 
tive statement that failure to secure the inter- 
national control of atomic weapons has been 
solely due to the intransigence of the Russian 
leaders. This is as blatant an over-simplification 
—not to use a stronger word-—as any in the 
Communist propaganda that the Executive is 
denouncing. The breakdown on the Atomic 
Energy Commission was not “solely due”’ 
to the Russians, whose proposal for permanent 
United Nations inspection and supervision of 
atomic plants in all countries and the simul- 
taneous destruction of atomic piles is still on the 
table, as the alternative to the politically obsolete 
Baruch Plan. Instead of making a constructive 
answer to this Soviet offer—an answer which, 
if the Soviet Union itself has the atomic bomb, 
seems more than ever necessary—the President 


of the United States replied by threatening to 
manufacture the hydrogen bomb. That threat 
in its turn has strengthened the appeal of what 
Mr. Acheson calls the “‘ Trojan Dove of the 
Peace Campaign.” 

The moral and political quandary in which 
** realists *’ find themselves was illustrated by 
the Conservative Party’s immediate disavowal 
of the demand by Major P. G. Roberts, Mem- 
ber for Heeley, that the atomic bomb should 
be used against the capital of Northern Korea. 
His logic was irrefragable. Once America had 
decided to blast the forces of Northern Korea, 
why pretend that there would be something 
peculiarly wicked in using a small number of 
atomic rather than a large number of ordinary 
bombs? In terms of atomic strategy Mr. 
Churchili’s disclaimer was not different from 
the pious denunciation of open-town bombing 
which preceded the “ area”’ bombing of the 
Second World War. All that the horror pro- 
voked by Major Raberts’ proposal showed was 
that Conservatives, too, recognise the strength 
of the revulsion against atomic warfare. 

There is, however, one distinction between 
the new types of warfare and the old, which 
Major Roberts in his efforts to be logical and 
realistic may have forgotten. Nearly five years 
have passed since the first atomic bomb exploded 
high above Hiroshima, and cases of blindness, 
hitherto unsuspected, have now begun to deve- 
lop as a result of that explosion. So ignorant 
are scientists of the results of nuclear fission 
that they have set up an expert commission 
to observe evidence in Hiroshima for the next 
twenty years. In short, the atomic bomb is of a 


different order from former weapons of destruc- 
tion because it has biological effects which are 
quite unknown. The crime which the Americans 
and British committed in Japan in 1945 was 
not that they used a particularly powerful 
bomb, but that they did not know what effects 
it was going to have on the entire future 
development of the human race. Aldous Huxley 
was not drawing a long bow in his book Ape and 
Essence, when he pictured a future society 
in which the normal child is a rarity and a 
monster the usual fruit of the womb. This is 
indeed to visit the sins of the father on the third 
and fourth-—indeed, as far as we can see on the 
thirtieth and fortieth—generation. 

The leaders of the Peace Campaign are 
correctly accused of being Soviet stooges, but 
their attitude would seem to be preferable to 
the hypocrisy of those who denounce their 
propaganda against atomic warfare without 
even troubling to ascertain the facts and con- 
sider the consequences, or to offer an alternative 
to the mass destruction of mankind. 


The Battlefield 


It is difficult from the meagre and confusing 
reports available to form a clear picture of the 
military situation in Korea. The Southern 
Koreans were decisively routed in the first 
battles, and are now credited with having only 
one division intact. On the other hand, cither 
because of the blown bridges or because 
their operation was not so carefully mounted 
as was at first thought, the Northerners appear 
to be advancing South of the Han River very 
slowly and probably not in great strength. What 
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we do not know is whether Northern forces 
have developed to any extent the landings which 
they are said to have made at various points on 
the East coast, or whether considerable areas of 
Southern Korea are now bases for partisan 
attacks against the “liberating” Americans. 
The United States’ decision to send ground and 
air units of the Marine Corps from California 
certainly suggests that General MacArthur takes 
a sober view of the military prospects and is not 
confident that mass bombing of the Northern 
capital will have decisive effects. 

The very considerable American and British 
forces now operating in Korean waters are 
amply sufficient to prevent any movement of 
supplies by sea to any Northern bridgeheads 
held on the South Korean coast. Their pres-~ 
ence, however, under overall American com- 
mand, gives rise to a question of vital import- 
ance, Presumably any plans which the Chinese 
Communists had made for an operation against 
Formosa will now be postponed; but this is not 
certain. If the invasion does take place, any 
naval action taken by the Americans to repel it 
on the sea must be the concern of the U.S. 
Navy alone. Since American support for 
Chiang Kai-shek has in no way been endorsed 
by the Security Council, and since the British 
Government has recognised the Chinese 
People’s Republic, it can be assumed, we trust, 
that the British Government has already made 
it clear to the British naval authorities in the 
Far East that they must on no account take part 
in what would be an act of piracy against 
Chinese transports. 


Bidault, Queuille—and Schuman ? 


The motives of the French Socialists, in 
bringing down the Bidault Government, were 
evidently mixed. They had stayed outside 
M. Bidault’s coalition because it was far too 
conservative; there came a point, very under- 
standably, when they could no longer give it 
their votes in the Assembly. M. Queuille tried 
to solve the problem by moving still farther 
to the Right, so that the Gaullists secured a 
foothold in the Cabinet—in the person of 
M. Giacobbi—and the haute bourgeoisie still 
one more Ministerial representative in M. Rey- 
naud. His was the most reactionary government 
in France since Vichy; and, when they saw what 
they had done, the Socialists joined with the 
Communists, the Gaullists and the M.R.P.’s 
Left wing in giving M. Queuille short shrift. 

Possibly M. Schuman may now succeed in 
forming a caretaker Government, with support 
from the Socialists, who may be tempted to put 
party advantage above party principle and do 
2 deal over electoral reform. Radicals and Right 
want an end to proportional representation; the 
M.R.P., with the Communists, see the mainten- 
ance of P.R. as their only hope of surviving as 
a parliamentary party. A general election 
cannot be long delayed; before it takes place, 
however, the Government of the day and the 
Assembly must pronounce for or against P.R. 
If PR. is abolished, the Socialists believe they 
may collect deputies at the expense of the Com- 
munists, while the Radicals and Right hope to 
profit in the same way at the M.R.P.’s expense. 
Tt was probably this factor which prompted 
the Left M.R.P. revolt against M. Queuille. 


Coal Costs and Wages 


At first glance, the picture presented by be 
National Coal Board’s report for 1949 is 


couraging: operating profits exceeded Gh 
millions and, after providing over £13 millions 
in interest to the ex-coalowners, £3.5 millions 
in profits tax, and £4 millions as additional 
provision for workmen’s compensation, there 
was a surplus of {9.5 millions, as compared 
with under {2 millions in 1948. These better 
results were due partly to an increase of 
5 million tons in total output and partly to a 
fall of 6d. a ton in production costs—the equi- 
valent of £5 million a year. Output per man- 
shift for all workers was about 23 cwt., an 
improvement on 1938. 

So far, so good. But two less reassuring 
features emerge from the Report. First, the 
gain in proceeds was due largely to the export 
of 3 million tons more coal—export prices 
being still appreciably above those obtained 
in the home market. It is by no means certain 
that the benefits of this dual pricing can be 
ingefinitely secured or that even the current 
volume of exports can be maintained. Secondly, 
as we have already pointed out in these columns, 
the figures of manpower at the industry’s dis- 
posal are becoming a matter for real concern. 
During 1949, numbers employed at the coal 
face fell by 2,200, and the total labour force by 
17,400. This decline appears to be gathering 
force. The Annual Report of the N.U.M. 
Executive remarks that in the first five months 
of this year the labour force decreased by 9,100, 
and the numbers working at the face by 6,000. 

It is clear that, if adequate coal supplies are 
to be ensured, this trend will have to be arrested. 
The National Coal Board’s plan for the long- 
term reconstruction of the industry has, it 
seems, at long last been completed and is now 
under the Board’s consideration. But though 
it may be possible to offset declining man power 
by further mechanisation, by the opening up of 
new, more productive workings and by closing 
high-cost pits, there is little hope of retaining 
a sufficient labour force in the industry unless 
some of the miners’ present demands—in- 
creased wages for the day wage men, fourteen 
days paid holidays and a pension scheme—are 
met. The Scots strike and the delegates’ mood 
at the N.U.M. conference are a warning. 


More Money for Films 


Parliament has voted the additional million 
pounds for the Film Finance Corporation and 
accepted the revision of the schedule of the 
Entertainment Tax to benefit both producers 
and exhibitors. But the Government never 
met the sensible criticisms of these two expedi- 
ents made, principally, by Mr. Lyttelton. 
Each helps to prop up and perpetuate the pre- 
sent unhealthy structure of the industry and 
reveals that Mr. Wilson is still far from en- 
visaging a thorough-going policy for films. 

The revision of Entertainment Tax will 
relieve all seats under sevenpence from tax, and 
reduce the rate on those under eighteenpence, 
while permitting an increase in the box-office 
price for maore expensive scats without a 
corresponding rise in Excise. This concession 
will cost the Treasury some £330,000. It is 


The New Statesman and Nation, July &, rose 
expected, however, that the industry will 
benefit by about £3 millions, half of which will 
go into a central pool to be shared out to pro- 
ducers in proportion to the earning power of 
their feature productions. Of the remainder, 
allocated to the cinema proprietors, a further 
sum will filter back to producers by means of 
their percentage interest in total box-office 
takings, thus increasing the total revenue 
accruing to producers by anything up to twenty 
per cent. 

This is certainly a temporary recompense 
for the inadequate share of revenue received by 
the producers, but it has been achieved by 
giving 2 similar sop to the exhibitors. It is, 
méreover, probably too little to bridge the gap 
between the cost of the average first feature 
and its normal revenue. And the device of a 
central pool may well lead to a further limita- 
tion of feature production, so that the available 
funds of the pool would be spread over a smaller 
number of films. Altogether, this is an un- 
satisfactory makeshift, again involving a drain 
on the Treasury. If public money is to be 
poured out in this fashioa, then there must be 
a real public policy for the regeneration of a 
very sick industry. 


Leasehold Law 


The Government should have little difficulty 
in making up its mind as between the majority 
and minority recommendations of the Jenkins 
Committee on leasehold law. The majority 
report constitutes, in effect, an uncompromising 
defence of landlordism. It is conceded that 
occupying ground lessees of small houses and, 
in certain cases, of business premises may be 
entitled to greater security of tenure on the lines 
of the Rent Restriction Acts; but, on the general 
issue of leasehold enfranchisérnent, the view is 
expressed that there is no case for doing any- 
thing to interfere with the rights of landlords 
to deal as they please with their property. In- 
deed, it is argued, the multiplication of small 
freeholds would hinder good estate management, 
while covenants compelling lessees to repair and 
maintain house properties which will ultimately 
revert to the ground landlord have the advantage 
that they keep thriftless tenants “up to the 
mark.” 

This report, which seeks to endorse the sanc- 
tity of contracts concluded in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, when monopoly ownership of 
land was grossly exploited, is obviously repug- 
nant to the policy of any government represent- 
ing the Labour Movement of this country. The 
proposals of the minority—namely, that occu- 
pying ground lessees of dwelling houses should 
have a right of leasehold enfranchisement by 
compulsory purchase of the fee simple—may fall 
short of providing the ultimate Socialist solu- 
tion, which is that the ownership of the land 
should be vested in the State; but they at least 
provide an interim method of dealing with 1 
problem which will become increasingly acute 
during the next ten or twenty years as the leases 
granted in the building boom of the 1850s and 
1860s fall in. Many holders of leases, of course, 
may not desire, or may not be able to afford to 
purchase the freehold. In such cases obviously 
the ground rents at which leases are renewed 
should be subject to the control of a tribunal. 
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PARLIAMENT : Korea 
Tuesday 


As Ms. Churchill pointedly remarked, it was 
the Government, not the Opposition, which in- 
sisted on debating Korea. The Tory position was 
clear. Old partisans of Churchill and reformed 
appeasers were united in vehement support of 
resistance to Communist aggression and warm in 
welcoming Washington’s speed and determina- 
tion. For some, it was a fortunate coincidence 
that the United Nations Charter and American 
power politics marched together in Korea, and 
that the Security Council was not hampered by 
Cominform delegates. On the fringes, Major 
Roberts unrepentantly repeated on paper his call 
for atom bombing, whilst Mr. Emrys Hughes 
and others re-echoed their appeal for a ban on it. 
To many Labour Members, the situation was 
not quite so simple. The overwhelming majority 
agreed that North Korea was an aggressor, that 
the rules of collective security must apply, and 
that the status quo ante must somehow be re- 
stored. But Sir Hartley Shawcross scarcely car- 
ried the Party when he described South Korea 
as “one of the hghthouses of liberty ”—presum- 
ably, as Sidney Silverman said, because light- 
houses are always on the rocks. Had it been a 
clear case of one independent State attacking 
another, there would be little doubt; but as it 
was one half of a country, under Soviet tutelage, 
attacking the other half, under American tutelage 
—with the possibility that the former was the less 
“ reactionary "—suspicions of Yankee Imperialism 
and dislike of being led by the nose by General 
MacArthur were bound to be aroused. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Bower, a Tory bar- 
rister, put his finger on the source of Socialist 
doubts, by pointing to non-recognition of Com- 
munist China as the weakness in the American 


case and the “excuse” for Russia’s boycott of 


Uno. The absence from the Security Council 
of representatives from Communist China as well 
as Soviet Russia raised a query in some Mem- 
bers’ minds about the legitimacy of its authority. 
Led by Mr. McAllister, forty Members took the 
rather quaint course of expressing their uncer- 
tain feelings in this matter in the form of a 
proposal that Uno be now transformed into effec- 
tive World Government “able to make and main- 
tain world “law.” Above all, Labour Members 
want to act !-gitimately, to localise, adhering 
strictly to the Charter, and to keep the American 
punches below the belt of the 38th parallel. 

In the Lords, Samuel presented his Liber- 
ties of the Subject Bill, designed to protect us 
from delegated law-making, “snoopers,” and 
quasi-judicial tribunals. Strong on generalities, 
their Lordships, inhibited by the knowledge that 
all parties were guilty of widening the scope of 
administrative law, were not very clever on cases. 
The Lord Chancellor made much play with the 
Liberals’ guilt, for the first “snoopers” for the 
Inland Revenue were authorised under Harcourt’s 
1894 Act and delegated laws numbered over a 
thousand annually before the First World War. 
The fact was, he said, that the Bill’s provision 
to pass all laws through the parliamentary process 
was unworkable and would lead to such absurdi- 
ties as a fresh Bill whenever Mr. Ede decided to 
declare some new drug to be dangerous. 

In spite of the raised eyebrows, Lord Jowitt 
was on solid constitutional ground when he 
claimed that no Government had done more to 
increase the subjects’ legal liberty than the present 
one. The 1947 Crown Proceedings Act, enabling 
the citizen for the first time to sue the Crown, 
makes it difficult to demonstrate that the Labour 
Government stands for an all-powerful Executive. 

STEPHEN SWINGLER 


How to Limit the 


For the next few weeks the actual fighting 
in Korea will be of secondary importance. 
What really matter are the decisions which 
must now be taken in Moscow, Washington 
and London. About American intentions, it 
is dangerous to be dogmatic. Obviously a 
general policy of “* containing ’’ Communism 
in Asia has always envisaged the possible 
use of American armed forces ; yet intervention 
in the particular case of Korea was not part 
of a coherent military strategy but a sudden 
reaction to a political emergency. Since Mr. 
Marshall's policy of reconciliation in China 
broke down, there has been no clear American 
policy in the Far East ; what the U.S.A. has 
done from month to month has been the resul- 
tant of the clash of conflicting interests in the 
Senate, the State Department, and the Penta- 
gon. The net effect of this erratic American 
attitude has been to frustrate British efforts 
to relax the tension through the recognition 
of Communist China. Committed to an arduous 
colonial war alongside the French in Indo- 
China and the British in Malaya, Mr. Truman 
may be rather more ready to work out a long- 
term policy. Owing to the tactical weakness 
of the Western Powers in the Far East, how- 
ever, that policy will be largely dictated by what 
Russia does or rather by our assessment of what 
she intends to do. The Kremlin holds the 
tactical initiative, and it will be the Kremlin’s 
strategy that will largely determine whether 
the result of the Korean incident is an armistice 
in the Cold War or a continued drift towards 
World War III. 

What is the Kremlin’s strategy? Some 
competent observers believe: that a trap was 
laid in Korea and that the Americans fell 
heavily into it. The Russians, they argue, 
would have abandoned theit boycott of Uno, 
even to the extent of sitting side by side with 
the representative of Nationalist China, if they 
had wanted to veto the resolution condemning 
North Korea ; that they did not do so, can only 
be explained by a readiness to allow the 
U.S. to commit itself to defend a position of 
military political and moral weakness. As 
further evidence for this view, they point to 
the date of the North Korean attack, the begin- 
ning of the monsoon season, during which 
military operations are almost bound to bog 
down. The Russians, they say, have now got 
the Americans exactly where they want them, 
bombing Korean cities to pieces, defending a 
corrupt and reactionary South Korean regime 
and, most important of all, throwing half of 
MacArthur’s total army into an area of no 
strategic importance to the U.S.A. From the 
Russian military point of view, American 
intervention of this kind will have a good 
effect throughout Asia, adding fresh fuel to 
the Communist peace campaign and emphasis- 
ing the contrast between a pacific Russia and 
imperialist America. 

On this view of Russian strategy the Kremlin 
will certainly abstain from all intervention in 
North Korea and the Chinese Communists 
will avoid, for the time being, any conflict 
with the American forces mow occupying 


- 
War 

Formosa. For the purpose of the operation,’ 
on this theory, was not so much to overthrow 
Syngman Rhee as to weaken the forces of the 
Western Powers by dispersing them and com- 
mitting them over the widest possible front. 
Then, when those forces were strained to 
breaking point, the Russians would move 
against more important objectives. If Korea 
were indeed a feint, the real attack should be 
expected elsewhere—for instance, if British 
troops had been moved to the Pacific from the 
Middle East, in Persia, without whose oil 
the Russians could not face the prospect of a 
major war. This view of the Kremlin’s atti- 
tude has the advantage of logic and consis- 
tency. If Stalin regards a world war as ulti- 
mately inevitable, the Korean move would be 
perfectly sensible, since it would ensure that, 
when the war began, the Western Powers 
had already gone a long way to achieving their 
own defeat. 

We believe, however, that such theorising 
is too clever by half. The Russians know far 
better than we do their industrial weakness in 
terms of a long war against America. They 
are also aware of the implications of America’s 
superiority in atomic weapons. It is most 
unlikely, therefore, that they would deliber- 
ately scheme to precipitate American armed 
intervention in Korea. Moreover, all the 
evidence of history shows that the Comm soist 
mind dislikes a single-track strategy. The 
Kremlin’s policies are usually ambivalent. 
Causes are calculated by the Marxist to have 
at least two possible effects and a stratezic 
plan is prepared to mect each foreseeable 
possibility. 

It is far more likely, therefore, that, in 
sanctioning the invasion of South Korea the 
Russians hoped for a quick victory which would 
present the Americans with a fait accompli. 
They knew that the State Department and 
the Pentagon had written off South Korea as 
well as Formosa, and they must have supposed 
that even the unpredictable American does not 
withdraw all his troops from an area he intends 
to defend to the last man. M. Malik, therefore, 
was perhaps genuinely surprised by the sudden 
American switch, and he may well have been 
unable to obtain fresh instructions from 
Moscow before the Security Council—after 
America had acted—passed its sanctions reso- 
lution. The Russians are legalistic people, 
and they can hardly have expected so rapid 
an interpretation of the spirit of the Charter ia 
defiance of its letter—which makes it clear 
enough that decisions of this kind demand 
unanimity among the Great Powers. 

We incline, therefore, to the view that the 
Russians were more taken aback by the Ameri- 
can intervention than the Americans were by 
the act of aggression. They have been 
frustrated in the first aim of their operation 
and driven back on what was for them a second 
best, the commitment of the U.S.A. to a costly 
colonial war. If our analysis is correct, both 
Washington and Moscow have been caught off 
balance and are having to do some very hard 


thinking in order to revise their plans. The, 
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Americans, who a few weeks ago were thought 
to have written off Formosa and Korea, 
face the prospect of military commitments 
far beyond the effective strength of their 
own or their Allies’ available forces. There is 
a grave danger that, in a frantic effort to gain 
a prestige victory in Korea, MacArthur will 
demand reinforcements from more important 
areas. On the other side, the Russians may be 
tempted by the quite unexpected result of 
their Korean probe to try out other positions 
of weakness by similar methods and so to spread 
the conflagration. 

The obvious way to prevent this happening 
is for Britain—we hope with the influential 
backing of Mr. Nehru—to renew her efforts 
to reconstitute the Security Council by the 
admission of Communist China and the return 
of the U.S.S.R. Even though war is being 


waged in Korea, the Security Council has still 
power to mediate or even to demand the 
winding up of American action. If peace is to be 
restored, the Jnited Nations Organisation must 
be preserved and 2 complete severance between 
East and West avoided. So far, the Chinese 
Communists have: not been involved in Korea, 
and the American occupation of Formosa, 
however dangerous it may be in other respects, 
has had one beneficial result, the ending of 
the Nationalist blockade of the Yangtse. 
Only a lunatic can believe that our position in 
the Far East can be improved by an open clash 
between the Americans and the Chinese 
Communists. Mr. Bevin has wisely maintained 
his relations with the Peking Government. 
Now is the time to justify his policy against 
his critics by showing that it can become the 
means for re-opening negotiations. 


Britain’s Place in Europe 


Ir seems necessary, so little is the obvious 
understood when the will to misunderstand 
exists, to say once again why it is totally im- 
possible for Great Britain to accept any arrange- 
ment under which the British economy would 
become subject to direction by a supra- 
national authority limited to Western Europe. 
Collaboration with the countries of Western 
Europe most leaders of British opinion eagerly 
desire, as fa: as it can be made compatible with 
other no less essential economic relations. 
But external direction by a supra-national 
authority, political or non-political, over our 
national economic affairs would be intolerable 
and disastrous unless that authority covered 
a field much wider than Western Europe and 
included countries much more complementary 
in their products and demands. To begin 
with, Western Europe can neither supply 
Great Britain with more than a tiny fraction 
of her essential requirements nor afford an 
outlet for more than a small proportion of 
the things Great Britain must export in 
order to pay for imports. This would remain 
true even if there were no -pecial problems 
of dollar shortage to make matters worse. 
Western Europ: bears no resemblance at all 
to either the United Statcs or the Soviet 
Union—cach an area capable both of producing 
mos of what it needs and of consuming most 
of what it produces. The peoples of Western 
Europe must live, largely by importing from 
and exporting to other parts of the world ; 
and the markets to which they must look 
are, partly for historical and partly for natural 
reasons, mainly competitive. 

British refusal to merge the British economy 
in that of Western Europe would not be 
altered even if the complexion of politics 
on the Con.inent were entirely different from 
what it ir. It would be, no doubt, very much 
easier to enter into close economic collaboration 
with a Socialist Western Europe pledged to 
the policies of fair shares and full employment ; 
but not even with such a West would it be 
possible for the British people to pool its 
cconomic sovereignty on any exclusive basis. 
It would be nearly as intolerable for us to take 
external orders about our trade relations with 


the Commonwealth or the rest of the sterling 
area from a Socialist supra-national West 
European authority as from one dominated 
by a capitalist-Catholic coalition. It is not 
because of politics that we have to reject such 
a system : it is because, from our point of view, 
it simply fails to make economic sense. 

Last year, all Continental Europe—East 
and West together, including the Soviet 
Union—took about one-quarter of total British 
exports and supplied about the same proportion 
of gross imports. For Western Europe, in the 
widest sense, the proportions were, in each 
case, about one-fifth. As against this, the 
countries of the British Commonwealth took 
well over half our exports and supplied not 
far short of half our gross imports. Even if 
Canada is left out, the proportion of British 
exports going to Commonwealth markets 
was well over one-half the total. Scandinavia, 
our best European market, bought more than 
the United States and Canada combined ; 
but Australia and New Zealand together 
bought more British goods than all the rest 
of Western Europe. The Union of South 
Africa alone bought more than France, Belgium 
and Holland combined, and so did India, 
even without Pakistan. India, with Pakistan, 
was well ahead of Scandinavia: British Africa, 
apart from the Union, was only just behind 
Scandinavia. 

These facts are, or should be, perfectly well 
known. Economically, Great Britain is not 
just a part of Europe, but the centre of a 
world trading system in which non-European 
countries play by far the greater part. A 
big proportion of total world trade is done in 
sterling, including much that does not show 
directly in the export figures—for example, 
shipping, and insurance. The British standard 
of life—indeed, the very possibility of main- 
taining the British people on its small island— 
depends on this world-wide system of trade 
relations ; and the sole protection for Great 
Britain against the disastrous effects of dollar 
shortage lies in building up close mutual 
relations with countries that are prepared to 
accept her exports as well as to supply her needs. 
Western Europe is no more able and willing 
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to do this than the United States : in the main, 
as an exporting area, it is competitive and not 
complementary, with the partial exceptions of 
Scandinavia and the Netherlands. 

Not so long ago the advocates of European 
unity used to show some knowledge of these 
elementary facts. The European economic 
union into which we used to be invited to enter 
was at least European, and not a rump; and 
the main argument used in predicating its 
economic viability was the immense scope for 
exchanges between the industrialised West and 
the undeveloped East. We were told of the 
vast openings for the exchange of capital goods 
and consumer goods for the raw products of 
Eastern Europe ; and the possibility of absorb- 
ing a revival of German industry without 
damage to the economies of Britain, France and 
Belgium was defended on the ground that 
German exports would again find their natural 
outlets in the East and South of the Continent. 
But to-day all this seems to be forgotten, and 
the case that used to be made out for a united 
Europe is simply transferred, despite its evident 
inapplicability, to a Western Europe that has 
no basis for integration except the military- 
political basis of anti-Communism. 

Our immediate task as a nation is, 
economically, to make ourselves independent of 
American aid as fast as we can, and to earn 
enough dollars to do so without setting up 
dangerous reactions in the United States and 
without unduly restricting our purchases from 
Canada. If we can do this, as the leaders of a 
consolidated sterling group, on a basis of 
expansion of our mutual trade, instead of 
contraction all round, we shall be doing the 
best stroke of business, not only for ourselves 
and for the other sterling countries, but also 
for the world as a whole. We shall not, we 
agree, be pulling Western Europe’s chestnuts 
out of the fire: but such a task is entirely 
beyond our power. The thing simply cannot 
be done except by breaking down the barriers 
between Eastern and Western Europe that the 
politicians who lead the anti-Communist 
crusade are busily building up in defiance of 
economic considerations. 

What we have been saying by no means 
implies a negative answer to the demand for 
closer working with the rump of Western 
Europe. It implies only that we cannot 
contemplate an exclusive co-operation or 
subordination to an exclusively West European 
authority, however composed. It does not 
mean that we should not take the lead in 
proposing other projects of joint planning and 
pooling of economic development-—for example, 
in the sphere of civil aviation, as we suggested 
in a recent article. _We have shown, in our 
readiness to compromise on the question of the 
European Payments Union, our willingness to 
do all we can towards the liberalisation of 
mutual trade in Western Europe. But it would 
be folly for us to pretend that anything we can 
help to do on a basis of exclusively West 
European arrangements can make more than a 
small contribution towards the restoration of 
Europe's economic health, or can make sense 
at all of a revival of German industry without 
a breaking down of the barriers between East 
and West. Indeed. the more pressure there is 
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for concerted economic action in Western 
Europe, with its necessary implication of large- 
scale revival of German export trade, the more 
we ourselves shall have to press for a return 
to large-scale trade with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, in order to relieve the increasing 
pressure in the West and to open the road for 
Western Europe as a whole to resume its 
natural economic connections with the East. 

The sooner both reactionary statesmen in 
Western Europe and American bulls in the 
European china shop understand these plain 
necessities of Great Britain’s economic situation 
the better. For, Great Britain is not just an island 
lying off the coast of Europe: it is the home 
of a people that means to defend its right to 
live and also of a great social experiment that 
its leaders have no right to sacrifice to the 
unviable project of economic union in a 
torment<d fraction of Europe. 


London Diary 


IF you were to judge public opinion by news- 
paper editorials, you would conclude that no one 
is seriously worried about the legality of military 
sanctions in Korea. This would be a super- 
ficial and misleading conclusion. In my 


experience there are a lot of people, particu- 


larly in the Labour Party, who feel uncasily 
that the rump Security Council acted ultra vires. 
Certainly the wording of the Charter makes 
unanimity among the Great Powers a pre- 
requisite for action by the Security Council, and 
that was the original intention at San Francisco. 
But since 1945 Uno has been establishing its 
own procedural precedents, most of them de- 
signed to enable the Security Council to func- 
tion despite the Cold War. The most important 
of these precedents was set very early on—and 
to everyone’s surprise—by Mr. Gromyko when 
he abstained on a decision which required 
unanimity. Since then, all the Great Powers 
have on occasion followed Mr. Gromyko’s 
example. Britain, for instance, abstained on the 
Palestine sanctions vote, and no one argued that 
we thereby rendered the decision illegal. But 
there is a second question. Can absence from 
the Council table be taken as the equivalent of 
abstention? According to the legal experts in 
the Foreign Office, it can. The Charter ex- 
pressly lays down that the Security Council is 
in permanent session, and it must, therefore, be 
assumed that the members of the Council are 
always theoretically present and that absence is 
a method of registering abstention. 


* « + 


This official view may be conclusive in law. 
The argument developed by Mr. Brailsford this 
week seems to me far more powerful. He says 
in effect that Uno lacks authority and that we 
stand in danger of being caught in a trap. 
It will certainly be our own fault if we 
support in any way America’s occupation of 
Formosa, which has no Uno justification. By 
linking military operations in Korea and For- 
mosa in the same communiqué, President 
Truman sought to give the impression that he 
regarded them as parts of a single police action. 
In fact, as this journal pointed out last week, 





a moment’s reflection shows that they cannot 
be. Legally, American intervention in Korca 
claims to be undertaken on behalf of the 
Security Council as sanctions against an 
aggressor; the occupation of Formosa is a 
straightforward piece of power politics which 
runs clean across the British policy of recog- 
nising Communist China and obtaining for her 
a seat on the Security Council. My impression 
is that Mr. Attlee would have preferred the 
President to issue two separate communiqués, 
so that Britain could give support to one and 
not to the other. In the next few weeks, our 
prime object must surely be to prevent a direct 
conflict with Peking; and I sincerely hope that 
a rebuke has gone to General Briggs, who very 
improperly stated in Singapore that the Korean 
affair might be expected to change British policy 
towards China. 
* * 7 


I have just looked up a remarkable despatch 
from Walter Sullivan, writing from Seoul, 
which appeared in the New York Times of 
March 14. He reported that fourteen Members 
of the South Korean Assembly had been sent 
to jail for periods up to ten years for actions 
taken on instruction from the underground 
South Korean Labour Party. ‘“‘ Among these 
actions,” he wrote, “according to the indict- 
ments, were the following ”’ : 

1. Petitioning the United Nations for with- 
drawal of foreign troops (both Russian and 
American) including advisers. 

2. Attempting to bring about the fall of the 
Cabinet by exposing malfeasance on the 
part of its members. 

3. Seeking out umnecessary items in the 
budget in order to fight the budget bill in 
the Assembly. ‘ 

4. Opposing invasion of North Korea by South 
Korean Forces, 

5. Pressing for a constitutional revision. 

It may be said that Communist “ opposition ”’ 
to an invasion does not mean that one was 
actually projected. They might have been 
merely inventing an invasion of the North hy 
the South for propaganda purposes. There is, 
however, other evidence. A United Press dis- 
patch from Tokyo. in the New York Herald 
Tribune of November ist, 1949, quoted 
an interview with Syngman Rhee. The Premier 
of South Korea said that his Government 
“would not much longer tolerate a divided 
Korea,’ and that South Korea was “strong 
enough to take Pyongyang within a few days.” 
He added: “If we had our own way we would, 
I am sure, have started up already. But we had 
to wait until they (the American Government 
leaders) are ready. They keep telling us, * No, 
no, no. You are not ready.” This does not 
refute the charge of “aggression;” but was it 
as “ unprovoked ” as the Americans say? 

7 7 * 

From a propaganda point of view the advan- 
tage of the Colorado beetle is that Colorado is 
in America. By declaring that Americans have 
been dropping their own peculiarly nasty brand 
of beetle on the pure soil of Eastern Germany, 
Soviet propaganda may hope to increase general 
anti-American feeling and persuade Germans 
that, if the potato crop fails, it will mot be the 
fault. of the Communist Government but a 
proof of Washington’s malice or of New York's 
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desire to sell insecticides! How many Ger- 


mans believe it, I don’t know. They learnt to 
believe almost anything under the Goebbels 
regitne, so they may even to-day believe that the 
Americans would be foolish enough to drop 
from aircraft beetles which, being uninhibited 
by barbed wire frontiers, and insufficiently in- 
doctrinated in capitalist principles, cannot be 
relied upon to feed exclusively on Communist 
potatoes. 
* * 

A far more serious form of Communist pro- 
paganda is seen in the new wave of trials and 
arrests in Eastern European countries of Social 
Democrats who are now accused, like the 
Colorado beetles, of sabotage. I see that 
Kalandra, the Czech Socialist author, was 
hanged with three of his comrades on June 26th. 
I also hear that Anna Ketlily is among some 200 
Socialist and trade union leaders who have been 
arrested lately in Hungary. The arrests seem 
to have been carried out secretly. Many of 
those who have disappeared were Left-wing 
Socialists who accepted fusion with the Com- 
munists. They are now accused of sabotage and 
in particular of encouraging the Hungarian 
workers to demand more wages and otherwise 
to show symptoms of freedom and trade union 
independence. Anna Kethly is in a special 
category. For more than 20 years one of the 
best-known and most beloved of European 
Socialists, she declined to fuse with the Com- 
munists. She has seldom been outside her own 
house since the fusion. When I was in Budapest 
in the summer of 1948 I learnt from various 
people, including Rakosi, the Prime Minister, 
that she had been given the chance of leaving 
the country, but had refused to do so, preferring 
to shut herself up as a silent symbol of passive 
resistance. Rakosi boasted that she had not 
been in any way molested. The regime, however, 
like that of Czechoslovakia and Poland, has now 
become tougher. Anna Kethly was included 
with others in Rakosi’s denunciation of Social 
Democrats as “this treacherous gang,” and, 
I'm told, arrested during the night. 

7 * + 


Two recent convictions in South Africa 
illustrate the ludicrous lengths to which 
Apartheid is being carried. A young school- 
teacher, of Malay origin, was found guilty of 
leaning against a station bench reserved for 
Europeans. According to the defence counsel, 
“the most the constable can indicate is that 
there was a spasmodic leaning against the 
bench.” Yet this charge was held over the girl 
for four months—a fact which led the magis- 
trate to order her release. In the other case, 
a White miner was hauled before a court for 
using, late at night, a Native lavatory. He 
pleaded in vain that he was in a hurry to catch 
a train and that he had not seen the notice of 
segregation. Because he “unlawfully made use 
of a certain place reserved by the Administra- 
tion,” he was convicted and discharged with a 
caution. 

+ * * 

“T never saw the roses cleaner. Not.a fly or 
spot.” That was June. But with July the green 
fly have arrived and the war is on. Mr. Park’s 
remedy is soft soap, if obtainable. I told him 
that it had been in short supply ever since 
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‘the General Election. “Well then, yellow soap, 
with a spoonful of paraffin will do”, he said. 
“But” (very severely) “don't go and burn the 
roses as you did last year by putting in too 
rouch paraffin.” Actually Mr. Park’s usual 
remedy for all such evils is what I call his rule 
of thumb. 

| Patiently and often he goes over the buds and 
the leaves of each rose with his finger and thumb 
and kills any greenfly or other insects when they 
are so tiny as to be nearly invisible. A scientific 
neighbour, however, tells me the more modern 
and even more effective remedy is a new insecti- 
cide called Hexathy!l Tetraphosphate, which is 
known to the trade as H.E.T.P. This kills 
practically all kinds of greenfly and blackfly and 
does not stain open flower blooms. Strangely, 
though both the diluted mixture and the fumes 
are very poisonous, H.E.T.P, does not kill lady- 
birds. This must rejoice every childlike heart, 
but most particularly it should please a well- 
known chrysanthemum grower I have been hear- 
ing about. He has never spent 6d on an insec- 
ticide, but he keeps his plants “clean as a 
whistle” by putting a couple of ladybirds—or 
their larva, which he calls crocodiles—on each 
plant. Apparently, he keeps up his supply of 
ladybirds by collecting them, or their larve, 
from nearby woods, and from the thistles grow- 
ing in ditches. Although earthworms are sold 
by the thousand in America, I have not yet 
heard of ladybirds being marketed here. 


. 7 * 


A colleague punting on the Thames recently 
visited the famous Oxfordshire village of Kelms- 
cott. Looking forward to seeing the Manor 
House, home of William Morris, he found :t 
shut and deserted; the garden, so full of the old- 
fashioned flowers beloved of the Pre-Raphalites, 
now overrun with charlock, nettles and purple 
mallow. The house, held in trust by Oxford 
University, will shortly have a new tenant, 
appropriately enough an artist, I gather, who in 
return for a modest rent will occupy it and keep 
the Morris relics ready for visitors at 48 hours 
notice, 

The village itself is still a fit setting for News 
From Nowhere, but neglected, untidy and even 
morose. There was no sign that Morris’ in- 
fluence had converted the inhabitants from their 
immemorial sense of local self-interest, nor for 
that matter did it appear to touch the coach load 
of Birmingham anglers ranged along the river 
bank. For the sightseer “ Mr. Churchill’s Birth- 
Room” (sic) at Blenheim Palace, not far away, 
is a much stronger attraction—and there one 
has the chance of seeing a Duke, scheduled no 
doubt for preservation as a result of the Gowers 
Committee report. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5 - for each of the others printed. 
‘ Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


When Three Blind Mice rang out from the belfry 
of Great Cornard (Suffolk) Parish Church the 
bellringer was warned against such levity. Then 
one Sunday there was a very poor offertory and 
from the belfry came Put Another Nickel In, 
‘The bellringer has been sacked.—Scortisi Daily 
Express. (John Brooks.) 


One of the reasons for the happy appearance of 
babies today is that it is increasingly becoming the 


fashion among young parents not only to feel 
affection for their babies, but to show affection. 
—News Chronicle. (EB. J. Mornement.) 


Peacocks wanted for banquet.—Advert. in 
Sunday Times. (T. H. Shingles.) 


“In England there are no real class distinctions. 
. . » People who were born in the East End do not 
always live there. They move to Cricklewood or 
Brighton.” —- Speech reported in Willesden 
Chronicle. (J. Patlington.) 


TOTAL LIBERTY 


“This (Liberties of the Subject) Bill will not 
increase but decrease the sum total of liberty.” —The 
Lord Chancellor, June 27. 

“The Rights of the subject,” Lord Samuel declared, 

In his new Civil Liberties’ Bill, 

“ Are little by little reduced and impaired, 

And may soon be diminished to nil.” 

“Lord Samuel mistakes,” the Lord Chancellor cried, 

As he tore the whole measure to shreds, 

“The more State restrictions are fully applied, 

‘The more total liberty spreads.” 


“TI cannot conceive,” Viscount Samuel maintained, 
“When :the citizen has no redress, 

How liberties lost can be liberty gained, 
Or how freedoms when more, can be less.” 

“ The State,” said Lord Jowitt, “ the subject. has freed, 
By statutes for freedom’s control, 

Fach sacrificed liberty has guaranteed 
The freedom bestowed on the whole.” 


Lord Jowitt affirmed, amid Labour applause, 
That freedom was all of a piece, 
And liberties specified clause after clause, 
When all added up, must decrease. 
Lord Samuel declared the sum made little sense, 
And he feared they would find in the end, 
When citizens rallied to liberty’s cause, 
No freedom was left to defend. 


The House then divided, the measure was passed, 
For their Lordships’ division disclosed 

That sixty-six Peers for their freedom stood fast, 
While seven-and-twenty opposed. 

Lord Jownt, outvoted, banned further debate— 
The Commons no time could allow. 

‘Times are grave, and the world’s in a serious state, 
It’s no time to save liberty now. 

SAGITTARIUS 


Yugoslavia Now 


It. A “ More Liperat ’? COMMUNISM ? 


“Tue trouble with Tito is that he is the only 
Communist leader in the world with sex 
appeal.” This old crack is not quite as silly as 
it sounds. The truth is that the Yugoslav 
leaders are, temperamentally as well as physi- 
cally, very different from the ordinary run of 
East European Communist bosses. They lack 
the standard “‘ poker face ” of the Communist 
Big Shot, his heavy-handed and heavy-footed 
manner, and his lack of humour. The Russians 
will tell you that they are not serious-minded 
people, but a bunch of playboys, unworthy of 
the name of Communist. But the matter is 
not as simple as that. On the one hand, most 
of the present Yugoslav leaders were pro- 
fessional revolutionaries before the war and 
soldiers during the war; and they never 
became, at any time, Moscow-trained: function- 
aries, as Berman, Slansky or Rakosi are. They 
have deep roots in the Yugoslav soil, but this 
“ nationalism” has, in a large measure, been 
modified by their “ internationalist ”’ training. 


The role that many played in Spain was 
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an important character-forming element. 
But there is another point to consider. 
Many of the Yugoslav leaders are Central- 
European, rather than East-European, in their 
upbringing. Tito, Kardelj and others spent 
their youth in what was then part of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. The pre-1917 working- 
class movement of Central Europe had a 
formative influence on their consciousness. 
They studied Lenin more deeply than they 
were ever to study Stalin. Their Western 
habits of mental freedom--even within its 
Marxist limits—were bound, sooner or later, 
to come into sharp conflict with the rigid 
dogmatism of Moscow. If only as intellectual 
exercises, written with great verve, the polemical 
writings against Moscow of men like Djilas, 
Kardelj, Sicherl or Pijade are brilliant. On an 
intellectual plane the Yugoslavs prefer to do 
without party blinkers and inhibitions. Bel- 
grade and Zagreb both have a very lively 
intellectual life to-day, and magazines like 
Knizevne Novine of Belgrade or Republika of 
Zagreb discuss everything with refreshing 
freedom. Thus, in an article on theatrical 
and film criticism, as practised by some of 
the “‘ party-line ” boys, Vjekoslav Afric wrote : 
Art is tender and fragile, and critics ought 

to know something about the anatomy and 
physiology of art. To cut off the nose to cure 
a cold—which is what some of our critics do-- 
does more harm than good. ... We cannot go 
on with these unintelligent Soviet methods, 
either as artists or as critics. Nor can we 
accept the Soviet line on science. What kind 
of science is it if its main task to-day is to 
prove “ scientifically ” anything that the Party 
has proclaimed to be “ the truth ” ? 

This attack is, of course, in keeping with the 
general trend of criticising the Soviet Union. 
But how much does it mean in terms of Yugo- 
slav practice? To what extent does a greater 
mental freedom exist in Yugoslavia than in 
Russia? One is here on very controversial 
ground, and it would be ridiculous to try to 
suggest, as some of our Yugoslav enthusiasts 
in Britain are doing, that Yugoslavia is becoming 
positively democratic and liberal in the “ best ” 
Western sense, and that Tito is really a fright- 
fully handsome Mr. Attlee. He is no more 
Mr. Attlee than Rankovic is Mr. Chuter Ede ; 
nor is the Yugoslav Communist Party a slightly 
Balkanised and glamourised Labour Party. 

There is no “liberalism” in Yugoslavia 
to-day, but there are a number of things which 
make it very different from the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples’ Democracies. There is con- 
siderable intellectual freedom, rather of a kind 
that existed in Russia in the "Twenties and early 
Thirties. When a new Yugoslav film is made, 
one can hear every kind of opinion publicly 
expressed, and Borba does not, as Pravda 
does, come out with any “ final verdict,” after 
which everybody else must conform with 
Pravda’s criticism. Discussions are very lively 
among writers and artists, and no final “ party 
line” is laid down. “‘ Socialist realism” is 
widely admitted to be specially suited to a 
Socialist society, but not in the distorted form 
given it by the Russians. “ Lysenkoism ” has 
not been accepted as the “ final truth,” and 
Kardelj himself, speaking before the Slovene 
Academy of Science, sharply criticised all State 
interference with the freedom of scientific 
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research. Nor does the State try to inflict on 
the public what exactly it ought to read, what 
films and plays it ought to see. 

The school and university curricula, too, are 
much more flexible than in the Soviet Union, 
and there is undoubtedly what might be called 
a “ Leninist ” desire to cultivate an interest in 
Western culture. In all secondary schools, at 
least two foreign languages are compulsory, 
and no priority is given to Russian, which is 
given equal rights with English, French and 
German. Most significant, perhaps, is the 
decision that Latin is to be taught in all 
secondary schools. To the Russians all this 
would savour of “* Westernism ” and “* cosmo- 
politanism.”” The Yugoslavs, on the contrary, 
argue that they are teaching young people a 
healthy respect for the artistic and scientific 
achievements of all nations, and thus educating 
them in a spirit of genuine and humanist 
internationalism. 

People talk, criticise and grumble much 
more freely than they would ever dare do in 
Prague to-day, or even than they were able 
to do in Belgrade two years ago. Yugoslavia 
is a Police State, for all that. There are many 
people in prison, and men like Hebrang and 
Zujovic are still “‘ awaiting trial,’ after more 
than two years. In exacting. food deliveries 
from the peasants, the authorities are often 
ruthless when they come across what they 
consider bad faith or sabotage. But there is 
no evidence of the prisons being more crowded 
than before. If anything, they appear to be 
less crowded, and, paradoxically, the general 
awareness of the “ Russian anger ’’ has created 
a greater national solidarity than existed before. 
From the former middle-class there is less 
hostility to the regime than before, and con- 
sequently much less repression. 

This is not necessarily a sign of that ‘“Titoite 
bourgeois nationalism” of which the Russians 
like to talk. The bourgeoisie, except for some 
Serb and Croat ‘‘ kulaks,” is done for. And 
if the “ kulaks ” are still going strong in some 
parts of the country, the reasons given are 
(a) that it is inexpedient to force collectivisation 
at this stage and (6) “‘ we don’t believe in the 
method of exterminating a whole class ”’— 
as the Russians did with the kulaks. Also, 
the Yugoslavs like to say to-day that ‘‘Yugo- 
slavia has no Siberia,” and that nobody in 
Yugoslavia ever “‘ disappears.” The denun- 
ciation in the Yugoslav press of the N.K.V.D. 
may, of course, call for some ironical comment, 
but it is in keeping with assurances given to 
Westerners about the progressive ‘‘ humanisa- 
tion” of the prison and police system in 
Yugoslavia. In a country whose whole his- 
tory is one of political violence and brutality, 
the “‘ humanisation”’ of the police is rather a 
lot to expect ; but if political philosophy means 
anything in practice, then it should be logical 
that the gradual ‘“‘ humanisation” of the 
Yugoslav regime should also extend to its 
police. But here one can only express pious 
hopes and no more. 

Another point about which one may be 
allowed to remain sceptical is all the talk about 
** de-bureaucratization ”’ — excessive bureau- 
cratic powers and an excessive centralism 
being, in the Yugoslav view, among the 





chief sources of the “‘ crisis of Socialism” in 
Russia. True, the Yugoslav leaders readily 
admit that their country also suffers from an 
excess of bureaucratisation, but, at any rate, 
a determined effort is at present being made 
to reduce this bureaucracy and to stimulate 
more democratic forms of self-government 
throughout the country. Much of this “greater 
initiative for the masses,” and “ bigger and 
better democracy through the Peoples’ Com- 
mittees "’ may still be more in the realm of 
theory than of practice. But there seems 
little dgubt that some hard and solid thinking is 
being done by the Yugoslavs about the “ correc- 
tives” to Socialism now practised and prescribed 
by the Russians. Only, there remain two big 
questions. Can the Russians afford to tolerate 
the continued existence of ‘‘ Titoist’’ Yugo- 
slavia? And can Yugoslavia make a real 
success of her Socialism, with only herself and 
capitalist creditors (if any) to rely on? It 
takes Yugoslavs to choose so steep and danger- 
ous a mountain path, and still to believe that 
they will reach the summit. 
Belgrade, Fune. ALEXANDER WERTH 


Wheels Within 
Wheels 


Wun the railway from London to Birmingham 
was opened, 105 years ago, the first main stop 
out of London was at Wolverton, which was 
just far enough from Euston to give the Queen 
tim: to work up an appetite for lunch. And 
so at Wolverton they built a station with a nice 
dining-room on the platform; and Her 
Majesty, at the lead of her respectful retinue, 
would get off the train to consume her Spartan 
meal. Then, when she’d finished, she would 
get back into her carriage, settle into her seat, 
and give her rcyal leave for the smoking 
monster to start smoking again. Off they would 
all go, through the greenery of Northampton- 
shire and Warwickshire, to the blackness of 
Birmingham. 

Nowadays the railway has moved a mile or 
two away, and express trains, with or without 
queens on board, no longer stop at Wolverton. 
But Her Majesty’s station is still there, carefully 
preserved. And it is surrounded, not (as you 
might expect) by mementoes of the Matron 
Queen, but by an eighty-five acre factory. To 
the hard-headed railway directors of the 1850's 
the Queen was a symbol, but business was 
business. Wolverton carried the fragrant 
memory of the royal presence, but it was also 
a good site for a waggon works. And so, in 
1950, the royal monograms, together with the 
Duke of Sutherland’s private coach on a siding 
of its own, have a sawmill on one side of them, 
an assembly-shop on the other, and all around 
them some forty acres of factory roofing, with 
3} million square feet of manufacturing space 
employing more than four thousand people. 

Wolverton is an island of industry totally 
cut off by the green seas of rural Buckingham- 
shire. It’s never had a boom, and it’s never 
had a slump. It isn’t a one-horse town, but 
it’s a one-waggon town. For all practical 
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purposes Wolvertoa is the Waggon Works, and 
the Waggon Works is Wolverton. The god 
whose edicts make the wheels go round, #.¢., the 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, is a long way down 
the line at Derby; the sister works at Crewe 
and Horwich are still farther away ; and as for 
the Board of Directors, who have somehow 
gotten themselves a new name and are now 
called the Railway Executive—well, they're at 
the top of a flight of marble steps in London, 
which, as everybody knows, is nearly as far 
away and as unapproachable as Valhalla. 

An isolated industrial community like this is 
the ideal place to see how the best-laid schemes 
of managers and men work out when they get 
down to the grass roots. In the century that 
has elapsed since the Wolverton Works was 
born, we have planted the seeds of mechanisa- 
tion, flow production, scientific management, 
trades unionism, joint consultation and finally 
nationalisation ; and at Wolverton you can see 
which of these plants has taken root. This is 
particularly true in respect of the nationalisation 
of the railways; for the effects of nationalisa- 
tion take longer to penetrate the workshop side, 
which is static, than the running side, which is 
continuously fertilised by the movement of 
personnel from place to place. The ticket- 
jumpers who hop on at one station and off at 
another, the guards whe sleep as often away 
from home as in their own beds, the locomotive 
engineers who breakfast at Paddington and sup 
at Fishguard-—all these are honey-bees carrying 
the pollen of new ideas and new argument all 
round the operating side of the system. But 
the trumpet of new ideas isn’t heard inside a 
carriage-and-waggon works unless it resounds 
with the loud blast of inspiring leadership. 

They told me, when I got to Wolverton, that 
nationalisation was a farce. Their voices were 
resentful and their look was accusing, as 
though they held me personally responsible. 
So far as they were concerned, the organisation 
of the Works and their own position in it were 
worse than under private ownership. The 
widely generalised complaints were obviously 
emotional, and obviously wouldn’t stand up to 
logical enquiry. They didn’t. Under cross- 
examination the plaintiffs amended their charge. 
It wasn’t, they admitted, that things were 
worse since nationalisation: it was that they 
were no better. ‘“* But,”’ added a veteran 
joiner, and my heart warmed to him, “* it didn’t 
matter to us before, and now it does.” 

That’s the real point of the grumbles of the 
workers in the natjonalised industries. They 
didn’t much mind muddles being created and 
money being wasted when it was the Company's 
money. They didn’t get too burned up about 
being treated as “‘ hands” without brains, 
because what else could one expect anyway 
from private-enterprise directors? They 
grumbled in the canteen or in the pub on the 
way home, or in any other place where the boss 
had little chance of hearing the grumbles and 
much less of doing anything about them. That 
was all, But now it’s different. “It’s our 
money that’s going down the drain,” said my 
joiner, “‘and worse still it’s our credit as 
Labour Party members. We're still ‘ hands.’ 
The management have done well out of 
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nationalisation, because it’s given them some, 
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ready-made excuses when they fall down on 
their job. And the Communists have done well 
out of it, because it’s given them some lovely 
chances to poke fun at us. We've got nothing 
out of it.” 

There were, of course, a large number of 
unthinking workers at Wolverton, as there were 
in every coal-mine, who expected that Vesting 
Day would bring with it a complete change of 
management and 4 total revolution in organisa- 
tion. When that didn’t happen, they threw up 
their hands, abandoned hope, and settled down 
to a life of no change. They’re not the people 
I'm worried about. The ones that do concern 
me—and ought to concern the Government and 
the Railway Executive and the trade unions— 
are the minority of serious and responsible and 
socially conscious workers who were prepared 
to help in? making the nationalised industry a 
better-run show than it was before. They were 
prepared to accept that progress might be slow ; 
but they can’t sec any progress at all. And 
they care about it. 

When Wolverton was L.M.S., it didn’t 
matter if the Works suffered from that par- 
ticular form of railway inbreeding which 
makes it impossible for them to learn from 
other iridustries ; if there were bad defects of 
layout and of equipment ; if there was far too 
much manhandling of heavy materials and 
components ; if the requisitioning system was 
so slipshod that it wasted material and caused 
disorganisation ; if the foundry was laid out 
like a temple of primitive fire-worshippers ; if 
foremen and men played in opposing teams 
instead of the same team ; if personnel relations 
were treated as an irrelevant execrescence and 
not as part of management ; if shop delegates 
never knew what was being planned in the 
shops ; if practical suggestions from workers 
were resented by the management; and if 
so-called joint consultation was administered in 
the way a paternalistic department-store Santa 
Claus benevolently hands out a plaything to a 
good little boy. 

Now all that matters, and it has turned the 
place into a boiling-over complex of spoken and 
unspoken conflicts. The Works Superintendent 
resents being tied down by instructions from 
Derby. A foreman complained bitterly that 
** they’re tearing the power from our hands ” ; 
but a body-maker retorted that “ the foremen 
here are treated like tin gods.” The shop 
delegates who are on the works committee are 
annoyed that they aren't called in to the weekly 
management meeting, and the shop delegates 
who aren’t on the works committee complain 
that they’re never told anything by those who 
are. The delegates as a whole complain that 
their men don’t support them, and the men 
complain that the delegates don’t report back. 
The craftsmen (who belong to the Vehicle 
Builders and other unions) complain that they 
are frozen out of adequate representation by 
the weighticr numbers of the unskilled men 
in the N.U.R. The clerical, stores, accounting 
and technical staff complain that they’re hived 
off altogether into a different consultative 
machine from the men in the works. Everybody 
complains, as always, that negotiating 
machinery, once it gets beyond the works level, 
is miserably slow. 


The whole thing stagnates. Not only hasn’t 
it changed a bit since Vesting Day ; in fact it 
hasn’t changed a bit, technically or psycho- 
logically, for twenty years. It’s not the fault of 
Parliament. We cid our bit in the House when 
we drafted Clause 95 of the Transport Act, 
which makes “‘ efficiency in the operation of the 
Commission’s services’ a matter of “ mutual 
interest” to management and men. What we 
now need are some managements and some men 
who really believe that, and will do something 
about it. We need the superimposition of 
some administrators (man-managers) on the 
pure engineers (machine-managers) who are at 
present in sole control. We need some 
recognition by the Executive that the conflicts 
I’ve listed are their responsibility. We need a 
new leadership by the trade unions which will 
make it easier for members of the different 
unions to work together and which will not be 
afraid to give a bit more autonomy to the rank- 
and-file member at the level of his branch and 
his factory. And we need men on the shop 
floor who understand how great are the powers, 
which Clause 95 has put in their hands, and 
who aren’t afraid to use them. 

If this is too much to ask, it was wrong to 
nationalise the railways. But I don’t believe 
it was. TAN MIKARDO 


Singapore Today 


Iw the whole British colonial empire there can 
be few areas more promising for a bold ex- 
periment in raising the living standards of an 
Asian population than the Crown Colony of 
Singapore. It is not disrupted in its daily life 
by the guerrilla war in the Malayan Federation; 
it has a highly developed technical and material 
framework; and, through its industries and 
entrepét trade, it is a wealthy port. In 1949 
the export trade of the city was in the region 
of 2,400 million dollars or £300 per head of 
the population. But do the conditions of life 
of the 760,000 Chinese, 120,000 Malays, and 
70,000 Indians in Singapore to-day carry into 
practice the proclaimed Western policy of rais- 
ing Asian living standards as rapidly as possible? 
To an observer moving round the city there is 
much that seems encouraging: the frequency 
with which one passes a school playground of 
laughing, well-turned-out children, Malay, 
Chinese and Indian; the neat Chinese women in 
their patterned cotton slacks and the young men 
in white shorts and shirts; the big blocks of 
modern flats at Thiong Bahru. Here, superfi- 
cially, are indications of real progress in Singa- 
pore. Yet on closer investigation one is doubt- 
ful whether social improvement is really moving 
fast enough to meet the challenge of Communist 
propaganda. By the two criteria of health and 
literacy, a great deal of ingenuity, organisation 
and money have still to be expended before 
minimum standards will have been reached. 
The most pressing of Singapore’s problems 
is that of overcrowding. Most of the 40,000 
houses in this teeming city date from the nine- 
teenth century, when they were built as barracks 
for housing the “remittance men” who came 
in their tens of thousands from: China and India. 
To-day, each house contains up to a dozen 
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families; and lodgers usually are to be found 
sleeping in the shop downstairs. With 250,000 
people housed under these conditions it is only 
surprising that the tuberculosis rate, which is 
24 times that of the United Kingdom, is not 
higher still. The Singapore Improvement 
Trust has built an average of 700 new dwellings 
a year over the past three years. But it is clear 
that, with an overall shortage of 50,000 dwell- 
ings and an annual population increase of 
35,000, this pace is quite inadequate. A short- 
age of building workers, many of whom are 
employed in private semi-luxury building, is the 
chief brake on speedier progress. The housing 
shortage in Singapore demands some form cf 
control of private building through licensing. 
Present building-costs make it impossible to 
to build workers’ dwellings at a lower rent than 
20 dollars a month, which is far too high for 
the unskilled workers whose monthly wage is 
under §0 dollars. A generous Government sub- 
sidy to rents is essential if the low-paid workers 
and their families are to get the benefit of any 
re-housing. 

The progress of education in Singapore pre- 
sents a more cheerful picture, but there is still 
a Jong road to be travelled. Already 100,000 
out of the 160,000 children of primary age are 
im schools (about §§ per cent. in Chinese, 35 
per cent. in Government, and the remainder in 
Malay and Indian schools) and present plans 
envisage the building of 90 more schools over 
the next five years, and the provision of free, 
compulsory, primary education for all Singapore 
children by 1957. The new primary schools 
will gradually absorb the Chinese, Malay and 
Indian schools, basing themselves on English, 
with Chinese, Malay or Indian as the second 
language taught. Secondary education, how- 
ever, is still only available on a very limited scale, 
though nine more secondary schools are pro- 
jected under the present plans. As for technical 
education, this has been far too long the Cinder- 
ella of educational progress. A campaign to 
popularise technical vocations and am expansion 
of technical schools are an urgent necessity for 
the production of the Asian technical élite which 
must, under conditions of self-government, take 
charge of the public services of Singapore. 

Perhaps the most disquieting aspect of the 
situation in Singapore has been the steady de- 
cline of real wages during the past two years. 
Trade disturbances throughout the South-East 
Asia area have caused unemployment (there is 
as yet no system of unemployment insurance) 
and there have been wage reductions in many 
industries, with the professed aim of countering 
foreign competition. There is no doubt also 
that the Emergency Regulations are having a 
weakening effect on the trade unions, which are 
in any case still “learning to walk” as negotiat- 
ing bodies. Conditions have been created in 
which cautious trade union leaders are afraid to 
advance legitimate demands for fear that the 
new wide police powers may be invoked 
against them. It is scandalous that the Govern- 
ment should be still adhering to a wage rate, 
for its unskilled workers, of 1.94 dollars 
(4s. $3d.) a day, which is certainly less than a 
living wage. A small additional housing allow- 
ance does not make these wages adequate, and 
they set the rate for private employers. 

Recent researches into the budgets of Indian 
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labourers in Singapore revealed the following 
monthly expenditure by a single man on an 
absolute minimum diet : — 


Dollars, Cents 
Rice 4 Wow a ete a aicinial bind 6 50 
Breakfast (coffee and two 
Geer CN a ei ae 25a 
Morning coffee ............ 3 
Spices for cooking ........ ‘ 
Coconut oil for cooking .... 1 Bo 
Fish and vegetables ...... Ir 30 
Meat (one day a month) .. 2 
35 6 


Thus the Indian labourer expends 35 dollars 
a month, out of an average wage of 45 dollars, 
in feeding only himself on an austerity diet. The 
possibility or maintaining a family, or of leading 
any sort of life beyond that of bare subsistence, 
is Clearly ruled out. 

The Emergency in Singapore has hampered 
social progress by diverting expenditure into 
police channels, but this can furnish no justifi- 
cation for the abandonment of the principle that 
no worker should be paid less than a living wage. 
It is to be hoped also that the Emergency will 
not be allowed to stand in the way of increased 
expenditure on re-housing at much lower rents, 
and that the present programme of educational 
expansion will be added to, rather than sub- 
tracted from, during the next five years. The 
urge to social betterment in Asia has become 
an irresistible force. Only by spreading that 
betterment right through society can the Com- 
munist underground in Singapore, as in the rest 
of South-East Asia, be deprived of its long-term 
weapon—inequitable social conditions. 

Derrick SINGTON 


Poet as Pariah 


Tere is a perfectly serious prospect of a 
decline in the experimental writing of young 
poets for the simple reason that they can no 
longer write as they wish to write and eat at 
the same time. Nor is this because of any 
fault of manual dexterity on their part. It is 
already impossible for them to drink and write 
as they wish: the beer is no longer singing 
beer. Now this brings about a state of affairs 
in which the classical tenets of English Poetry 
are threatened. The poet needs three things 
in order to go on being a poet : Milton described 
these as simplicity, sensuousness and passion. 
I put it as a dictionary, alcohol and love. It is 
still possible to buy a tolerable dictionary for a 
few shillings ; and, once you have bought it, 
you are hardly tempted to pawn it. But the 
price of alcohol and love, in a world full of 
Americans and hate, has risen in precise 
proportion with the cost of living. And the 
cost of living is no longer reducible to a matter 
of what I will term, for the sake of the phrase, 
mere economics. The expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame has also to be calculated. Not 
all poets are Robert Graves, who can write a 
profitable novel with one hand and an exquisite 
lyric with the other. 

I have heard that some poets now get jobs, 
on the British Council, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, and the British Railways. 
But I cannot forget the way in which 


Rainer Maria Rilke felt about this matter: he 





said that for him a job was like death without 
the dignity of death. Nor has enough been 
made of the simple argument that writing 
serious English poetry is a full-time occupation. 
A certain amount of reading has to be done, a 
certain amount of writing has to be done, a 
certain amount of living has to be done. Even 
a certain amount of loving has to be done, if 
you can come upon anything worth it. Being 
a poet is about as full time a job as being a 
Virgin with a Lamp. The poet will no more 
be forgiven if he is found, when the angel calls, 
collating material for the British Council 
instead of cultivating his hysteria and his 
garden, than any other purveyor of an empty 
lamp. This is not to say, categorically, that a 
man cannot write poetry and hold a job at the 
same time ; for this enviable ambidexterity has 
in fact been performed by one or two poets. 
I believe that Mr. T. S. Eliot once worked in a 
bank, and Gerard Manley Hopkins for the 
Society of Jesus. But between these two men 
and their everyday work a curious affinity must 
have existed. The propricties of a bank are 
remarkably like the proprieties of Eliot's 
critical writings: apparently well behaved and 
respectable, each conceals a ruthlessness and a 
hardheadedness that I cannot think the author 
of After Strange Gods would have found un- 
congenial, I write as a Roman Catholic when I 
say that, for me, Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
poetry and ideology owe as much to the Church 
as they do to the Muse. So that I cannot 
believe he was much more miscast in the 
Society of Jesus than a man with toothache 
is in a dentist’s chair. 

And so it is that some poets come to find a 
category in the system of society where they 
need feel little dissatisfaction. For, in spite 
of everything adduced to disprove the remark, 
poets are also human beings. I believe it wouid 
have been perfectly possible to take Baudelaire’s 
pulse ; but it would be much more hazardous 
to think of a job in which he could have been 
moderately contented. I can see him as a 
spiritual spiv, a sort of Raffles of Hell, but never 
as an executive of a French Council or a 
secretary to an institute for contemporary art 
For the prototypical poet is probably a spy and 
his name Christopher Marlowe. But the 
difference between the poet as a professional 
spy and anyone else as a professional spy is 
simply this: Marlowe, like a good poet, spied 
for both sides. The life, ignominy and death 
of Francis Thompson ; the life, ignominy and 
death of Christopher Smart ; the life, ignominy 
and death of Edgar Allan Poe—-and of so many 
others—come much nearer to the common 
destiny of the poet than the clevation of 
Tennyson to the peerage or the promotion of 
X, Y, or Z to the Poetry Panel of the Arts 
Councit of Great Britain. 

This is not a matter, though, for the law of 
averages or the arithmetic of the insurance 
broker: it is a question of the relationship 
between the poet and society. I believe this is a 
state of irreconcilable enmity. And in this 
irreconcilable enmity the poet has more often 
been worsted, to all appearances, than society 
has been. The poet is an enemy of socicty : 
{ take this to be axiomatic. Why, therefore, 
should the poet expect anything from society 
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but discouragement? It is the old Platonic 
chestnut, and the answer to it is infinitely 
simpler than the apparent paradox implies. 
Just as society encourages the scientist to sét 
about the business of destroying everything, 
in the disguise of intellectual curiosity, 50 
society should, properly speaking, be prepared 
to encourage the poct in his business of showing 
society why it is not fit to survive, or, alter- 
natively, why it is. But society does not really 
want to hear the truth about itself; and 
demonstrably prefers the flattery of the film 
director to the few home truths of the poet. 
It is absolutely hopeless to talk about whether 
poetry is wanted by society, just as it is equally 
hopeless to talk about whether sex is wanted 
by society. Poetry is one of a number of things 
that happens to people no matter whether they 
like it or not: it resembles boils in adolescence 
or flirtation between the sexes. It is here, like 
the far side of the moon, to stay, even though, 
in disappointment and indignation, it has 
turned its face away. 

The enmity betwecn the poet and society 
will never subside, in spite of some pocts 
being conciliated or converted by gifts such as 
titles, appointments, rich wives, popularity, or 
medals from the King. It will never subside, 
because the day that the poet capitulates to 
society he ceases to be a poet. This fact Plato 
knew perfectly well, and so did Arthur Rimbaud 
and so did William Wordsworth. But no 
matter how desperate the effort made by any 
single poct to conform, he will remain, in so far 
as he remains a poet, a pariah, a scapegoat, an 
unacknowledged criminal at large. It is not an 
accident that so many poets have come to 
violent or horrifying ends: the reason is that, 
overcome, perhaps unconsciously, by their 
sense of guilt at being the opponents of the 
established order, such poets resort to all kinds 
of narcotics to ameliorate their guiltiness. And 
these narcotics, whether liquor, sex, drugs, or 
anything else, eventually destroy the 
because he wants them to. I believe that 
Ezra Pound is the greatest poct alive now, and 
where is he? He is locked up in a lunatic 
asylum for having held much the same kind 
of political convictions as a thousand other 
Americans. And he was not locked up for 
being a great and famous poet who had gone 
wrong-—he may be a great poet but i very 
much doubt if one American in a hundred has 
ever heard of him—he was locked up for being 
a poet who said what he thought. If the entire 
German nation can be subjected to a process 
called denazification, I can see no reason why 
Ezra Pound should not be given a warm bath, 
deprived of his greem and black shirts, and 
liberated. He is not treated in this fashion, 
because he is a poet. America could no more 
bring herself to release Pound from his asylum 
than a queen bee could allow the drone that 
had fertilised her to survive. 

Society ascribes heavy responsibilities to its 
poets—that is what Shelley was referring to in 
the bit about the “ unacknowledged legislators 
of mankind ”’-—and for this reason fears them. 
They may, at any moment, spi!l the gaff. So 
society can deal with them in only two ways. 
They can be bribed or they can be nobbled. 
Wordsworth was bribed, Pound has been 
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nobbied. Yeats could no more have been 
either bribed or nobbled than the big stone of 
Blarney Castle. The only gift he had was the 
gift of the gab. No, someone should inform 
established society that it can impose no 
punishment upon its poets more thorough and 
more condign than to leave them to the anguish 
of being themselves. For where the human 
being stews in his own juice, the poet boils in 
his own poison. GEORGE BARKER 


So They Say.. . 


Last week's headlines were almost like old times. 
It all started on Monday: KOREA--WAR PBCLARED, 
proclaimed the Daily Express, a trifle prematurely 
—while its “ace” foreign correspondent, Sefton 
Delmer, in Washington, predicted, on the basis of 
his knowledge, that the chance of America giving 
active military aid to S. Korea was “ small.” 
Unlike most other papers, however, the Express 
had no editorial. Nor did the Daily Herald, 
which was being scathing about Mr. Butler’s 
broadcast. The Mirror alone printed v report 
that captured Northern tanks had “ Russian crew 
men.” And The Times omitted the Northern 
communique about being invaded from the South. 
The Daily Worker's \ead story concerned Mr. 
Lie’s pledge to the peoples of the world to bring 
about peace. 

On Tuesday, with the invasion well under way, 
the Daily Express correspondent again predicted 
that “ America will do just about as much about 
Seoul in 1950 as we did about Prague in 1938.” 
The Herald and Graphic quoted Mr. Edward 
Barrett, chief of U.S. propaganda overseas, as say- 
ing that “ Russian troops using Russian equip- 
ment” were taking part. But the Herald, alone 
amongst the national papers, still had not got 
round to Korea in its editorial. 

By Wednesday, with the news that the Ameri- 
can Navy and Air Force had gone into action, 
the Express correspondent had caught up with 
events: WHY TRUMAN SAID Yes. The Herald had 
probably the most disturbing headline : U.S. OPENS 
FIRE: NOTE TO STALIN. The News Chronicle ran 
a double column “fighting” editorial headed 
TIME TO STOP IT, while the Manchester Guardian 
headed its editorial “ acTIoN,” insisting that “ there 
must now be actual shooting between American 
forces and Communists,” ‘The British Commu- 
nist Party issued a “ hands off” call, which I could 
find only in the Manchester Guardian and, 
briefly, in the Daily Express. And the Evening 
Standard, which on Monday had declared that 
“on no account must Korea be allowed to. . . 
involve the British Empire,” came round to the 
view that “the British Empire will not be tardy 
in giving . . . all the support in its power.” 

On Thursday came the announcement that 
British forces had been placed at MacArthur's 
disposal, and the first eyewitness story of the fall 
of Seoul—a scoop (by purchase) for the News 
Chronicle. NO, IT WON'T SPREAD, wrote Frank 
Owen reassuringly in the Express, before dashing 
off to Malaya, and the Daily Mail had an imagina- 
tive piece entitied SEOUL IS FREED, and a story 
reporting increased sales to people wanting “ the 
other side of the story.” 

Friday brought the uncompromising Soviet reply 
to the American request to help secure a cease fire, 
but it had to compete with MacArthur's visit to 
the front (Daly Express: CHIEF SMOKES CORNCOB 
ON BATTLEFIELD) and tragic events elsewhere, ¢.g., 
Daily Mail: CALYPSO MEN STORM LORDS; Daily 
Express: NOW U.S. BEATS US AT SocctRr; News 
Chronicle; BRITAIN’S TENNIS HOPE LOSES. The 


Daily Express “ace” correspondent was reassur- 
ing from Washington, stating that “No unusual or 
extensive troop movements have been taking place 
in the Soviet Union either before the Korean blitz 
or since.” Both the Chronicle and the Mail, how~ 
ever, reported that Washington was “concerned” 
at Soviet troop movements near Turkey, Persia 
and Yugoslavia. 

On Saturday the Manchester Guardian, which 
the previous day had instanced increased B.B.C. 
listening figures as proof that the country was not 
“stupidly indifferent,” decided that there was 
“scope for much study” in the fact that “ there is 
still no sign [of] publics fears . . . no clustering 
round the radio in the public house for the nine 
o'clock news...” The Daily Worker made capi- 
tal out of a story that only the Telegraph had 
printed a State Department admission that, 
strictly speaking, Security Council action was in- 
valid without Russia. 

By Sunday the military commentators had been 
disinterred, and The People became the second 
paper to suggest that the North might have a case. 
The Sunday Pictoriai ran a campaign against 
rumours—the most absurd of which st‘ll made 
the front page of the Sunday Graphic: RED 
LEAFLET AIR RAID ON BIRMINGHAM. The Sunday 
Dispatch’s front page was dominated by “ aston- 
ishing photographs” of a flying saucer, and the 
good mews that CAROLINE IN ENGLAND BEGINS 
Topay. 


Tailpiece 

The day the British became involved ihe Daily 
Telegraph Information Bureau received 1,300 
calls. Subject of enquiry were: (1) Lord’s, (2) 
Wimbiedon, (3) Miscellaneous. Less than six 
people asked about Korea. AUTOLYCUS 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


TWO REVIVALS 


The free adaptations of Moliérc into < modern 
and most practical prose by Mr. Miles Malleson 
are obviously going to become part of our theatri- 
cal life. Their overriding merit is immediately 
apparent: they play swiftly and comically. 
Instead of the translationese those without 
adequate French have had to make do with in the 
past—-awkwardly unreal and poetical in a faded 
literary style—he gives us a brisk contemporary 
idiom, which only occasionally jars by being too 
slangy. Himself, like his original, a comic actor 
of brilliance, he knows exactly how to turn the 
comedy lines to the greatest effect. He cuts 
judiciously, and keeps the line of the intrigue 
going at a good rattling pace. How close the 
result is to the true spirit of Moliére I don’t 
fecl myself competent to pronounce ; but I have 
heard some of those who should be knowledgeable 
describing his Tartuffe, whic the Bristol Old 
Vic are now playing at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
as vrat Moliére. Certainly it is the best translation 
I have seen played; it reveals the masterly 
craftsmanship of the play, even if it does fail, as 
surely it must without the language equivalent, to 
catch its greatness. 

One difficulty becomes obvious at once, the 
discrepancy vetween the free-and-easy speech 
and the bow-and-curtsey manners. It is impossible 
to reconcile the two and one is constantly being 
posed the question, Why are people talking 
like this dressed like that, or Why are people 
dressed like that talking like this. The contrast 
is too glaring for one ever to accept it. On the 
other hand a true sense of period is at any time 
perhaps the hardest thing of all to bring off—we 
commonly only get different degrees of con- 
ventional sketches of it—and since in this case 
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the difficulty is quadrupled by the language, we 
can count the gains of speed and liveliness. 

The Bristol Old Vic give a very good account 
of the play. Taken all round I should say that 
this company has the highest standard of any of 
the repertory companies that have been brought 
to London, It is no use pretending that they 
harbour great talent which has not been recog~- 
nised. They don’t. As a whole the actors move, 
by any reasonably hig! standard, badly and 
ungracefully (a ballet mistress should be attached 
to any permanent company) and vocally they are, 
though clear and audible, monotonous, wninterest- 
ing, markedly lacking in variety (an elocutionist 
should be attached, etc.). But all round they <re 
a competent company, reasonably well directed, 
and they play well together. Mr. Wensley 
Pithey is very nearly an excellent Monsieur 
Orgon. If behind him there were a tradition 
of playing the part to help him, I think he 
certainly would be one; even cs it is, he does 
succeed in making completely convincing the 
credulity of his old gull. Miss Jessie Evans is 
most effective as the maid, and this is particularly 
creditable in her because this particular kind 
of confidential servant is not exactly English. 
The translator end producer never q tite succeed 
in establishing the atmosp_.ere of a prosperous 
family cushioned in their possessions. Mr John 
Moffat as the bailiff almost stole the show, for 
his peculiarly sinister and fantastic little piece of 
characterisation showed up the homespun quality 
of the rest. Mr. George Colouris as TJartuffe 
was a disappointment. He had the appearance 
but grossly underplayed throughout. He allowed 
the enormously prepared entrance to be stolen by 
his servant (the producer should have looked to 
this) and played most of the ten minutes with his 
back to us. Wastei chances! One felt the per- 
formance was all there but never produced for us ; 
that at least left us free to see how he, or some 
great actor perhaps, would play ict. 

The Under Thirty Theatre Group is a group 
formed to provide encouragement for young mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. It is presenting 
special performances in West End theatres and 
has formed a repertory company for the summer. 
Last Sunday evening (and next) at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, Baker Street, they presented 
Pericles in a straightforward version which I 
can thoroughly recommend to anyone interested 
in curiosities. It is just the kind of thing Sunday 
societies should do. Only the last three acts 
are conceded by scholars to be by Shakespeare. 
And, if it is puzzling to us that he should have 
undertaken the job of botching up the play at all-— 
at least without bothering to do something to the 
first two acts as well—the puzzle is made all the 
greater by the fact of Pericles having had, in its 
day, a very substantial success. It was often 
played and is said to have been the first play of 
Shakespeare’s re-introduced after the Restoration. 
There is something to be learned here, if we had 
the equipment, about popular taste at that time. 

Certainly Pericles starts off by being written 
in the most popular of story forms. It is a quest 
story, told in a series of short episodes in cach of 
which the hero embarks upon and completes 
an adventure. He reads a King’s riddle and is 
consequently in danger of his life: cscapes: 
but, fearing pursuit, goes off on his travels: 
brings corn to a starving city: is wrecked on a 
foreign shore: fights for and wins a King’s 
daughter: marries and is shipwrecked again: 
loses his wife but saves his daughter. And this 
is where Shakespeare takes over and tries out on us, 
so it seems to us now, various ideas which he is 
to bring to perfection later in A Winter’s Tale 
and The Tempest. Shakespeare or no Shakes- 
peare, it is quite simply the Elizabethan equiva- 
lent of the comic strip. The same episode 
by episode treatment, the same ideal simplicity 
of presentation. The Prince is haidsome and 
good: the wicked are terribly wicked: the girl 
is beautiful and virginal: thrili and disaster 
follow thrill and disaster : but at long last wrong 
is defeated, right triumphs and they all, you may 
be sure, live happily ever after. To make things 
even easier a chorus figure links up cach episode 
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and explains carefully and exactly what has 
happened in between. No wonder it was a 
popular show. For us, whose comic strips take 
a different shape, it seems only charmingly naive 
and is hardly rescued by the poetry, exquisite 
at times, in which Shakespeare has clothed his 
episodes. 

Mr. John Harrison has managed a workman- 
like production and he and his staff may be 
congratulated on such a smooth performance, 
without hitch or accident. The whole thing 
wants, I suggest, taking a great deal broader. 
Black as ink, white as snow, scarlet as sin. No 
subdued feelings or subtleties are called for from 
a comic strip ; and for this reason I found Mr 
Scofield, though a decorative Prince, wide of the 
mark in his present throw-away phase. Histrionics 
are what are called for here, as loud and broad as 
Mr. Reginald Jarman was supplying. Miss 
Daphne Slater’s — straight, simple, touch- 
ing, was excellent. Miss Mary Morris delivered 
the explanatory chorus beautifully, and Mr. Peter 
Bull and Miss Beatrix Lehmann brought the 
brothel scenes beautifully to life. Others noted 
in a large cast: David Phethean, Frank Taylor, 
Peter O’Shaugnhessy, Donald Sinden, Marjorie 
Manning. T. C. Worsiey 


MODERN ITALIAN ART AT 
THE TATE 


By Modern Italian Art is intended Futurism 
(Boccioni, Carr4, Balla, Severini, Soffici, Sironi, 
Fusi and Rosai), Pittura Metafisica (de Chirico, 
Carra and Morandi) and Modigliani, with the 
addition of a few later artists—de Pisis, Tosi and 
Campigli. Not, therefore, the nger Italian 
painters, whom the organisers the exhibition 
hope to represent in a later show. 

The room of Futurist paintings and sculpture 
must be examined within the special, local con- 


text of the Futurist ideology—that gesture of 


defiance to the past, in a country where to look 
back may bring despair into ambition. ‘“‘ The 
Past (and most particularly the Italian Past 
is balm for prisoners, invalids and men on their 
death beds who see the Future closed to them.”’ 
Marinetti wrote these words in his first Futurist 
Manifesto which was published in the same month 
—February, 1909—as he met Boccioni, Carra 
and Russolo. ‘“‘ We extol aggressive movement, 
feverish insomnia, the double-quick step, the 
somersault, the box on the ear. ... Poetry must 
be a violent onslaught. . . . We shall sing of great 
crowds in the excitement of Labour, Pleasure or 
Rebellion . . . of adventurous liners scenting the 
horizon, of broadchested locomotives galloping 
on rails.” These suggest the themes of Futurism 
—a masculine, dynamic, “‘ modern” faith. The 
technical manifesto of Futurist painting appeared 
in February 1910, with the signatures of Balla 
and Severini added. 

It was at this time, in Paris, that the Cubist 
painters were attempting a new analysis of objects 
in their essential form, stripped of accidental 
qualities of light, colour and texture. The 
Futurists did not accept the limited range of 
the Cubist subject matter, but intended to bring 
in to painting not only the modern world of 
machines, but the whole human situation. They 
wished to express their subjects’ total presence, 
to break through the bounds of Cubist analysis 
and convey the enveloping atmosphere, the 
ambiance, the tensions and forces which operate 
beneath the surface of objects, their extension 
not only in space but in movement. In fact, 
as Boccioni said, they would make systematic and 
definitive what Impressionism had already given 
in a fragmentary, accidental and consequently 
analytical fashion. The analytical method of 
Cubism was to be animated by the vivacity of 
Impressionism. While, in Cubism, the spec- 
tator remained detached from the world of the 
picture as the forms operated on the surface 
of the canvas, in their pictures the spectator 
must be involved in the dynamic life of the sub- 
ject, must be placed, as they said, in the centre of 


the picture, which reaches out explosively towards 
the edge of the canvas as it attempts to contain all 
the strands of natural and human life. Not 
even sounds and smell are to be beyond the 
painter's powers of definition. Futurism is in 
fact something like Huxley’s Brave New World 
of absolute sensation. Boccioni, who was killed 
in 1914, is revealed ‘as the dominating artistic 
personality of the group, and he must be counted 
the most ambitious of modern painters. Few 
others have tried to bring so many formal devices 
to the solution of his problems. He extends the 
Cubist language to convey movement and dyna- 
mism by what he called lines of force, which 
plunge the eye through the composition, by the 
use of interpenetrating planes, which cut through 
the surtiace of the canvas, unlike the flat “ tiling ” 
of contemporary Cubism. Having begun, before 
the 1909 meeting, by practising the Divisionist 
technique, which is intended to give colour its 
maximum brilliance and vivacity, he continued 
not only to break colour in that way, but also 
use the emotional associations of colours, as 
well as the expressiveness of shapes and of lines 
in their direction and movement. The painting 
Dynamism of a Footballer demonstrates the 
application of this complex language to a common- 
place experience, while the sketches for his 
three States of Mind, Farewells, Those who go 
Away and Those who Remain suggest the character 
of the three pictures in which he attempted to 
symbolise the unseen. 

If Boccioni is the most intellectual and the 
most powerful of the group, Balla is the most 
logical. In a picture such as his Speed of a Car 
plus Light and Sounds he carries the examination 
of the physical movement of objects to its most 
severe analysis. He is the Gris of the movement. 
Severini, the only one who has had any consider- 
able following in England, cowld never accept the 
whole programme, by reason of his essential feel- 
ing for traditionalism. His pictures come closer 
to Cubism than any of his colleagues. The forms 
are much more firmly anchored to the picture 
plane, his colour is more decorative and it is 
not possible for the spectator to get sucked into 
a maelstrom. 

Cubism, originally a method of analysis, was 
transformed into a method of synthesis, but 
Futurism, which arrived at an even more complex 
analysis, could never achieve a point of rest and 
of subsequent rebuilding except, crudely, ia the 
more abstract work of Russoo and Balla. Futurism 
died, while Cubism has persisted and evolved 
into the dominant language of modern art. 
Perhaps Boccioni might have achieved it, if he 
had lived, in the manner of the most enduring 
work in the exhibition, his bronze Single Form 
of Continuity in Space. This is essentially 
a pictorial conception, a design of planes and 
contours rather than of volumes, but the move- 
ments and tensions of the walking figure are 
finally resolved and the work has that complete, 
self-sufficient presence which is absent from most 
of the paintings. They demand an emotional 
co-operation which it is now hard to give. 

Futurism was an art born of manifestos, of 
an attempt to change the spirit of society. Futur- 
ist painting tried to involve the spectator in what 
was held to be a desirable state of mind by 
assaulting and playing upon his sense of sight. 
Unlike Kandinsky, who hoped to transmit 
through his painting that spirituality which form 
and colour could convey, the Futurists tried to 
preach and persuade through their language. 
The novelty and urgency of their intention has 
died. Now we would suspect their ideology 
and even the emotions behind it, their pursuit 
of the immediate and the dynamic. All bat 
the greatest art may become a still machine which 
is only set in motion again by the particular 
spirit of a particular age. The machines of 
Fuseli, of Mannerism, for example, have been 
set in temporary motion for to-day. It is pos- 
sible that the complex machine of Futurism 
may be put to work again by some future genera- 
tion who will find in their dynamism something 
real and necessary. Basti ‘TAYLOR 
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RADIO NOTES 


Owe of the Third Programme's most important 


functions is to act as the equivalent of « Sunday- 
evening play-producing society, to show us, as 
the Stage Society used to, plays, foreign plays 
especially, that we are unlikely to see in the 
commercial theatre. That a radio version of a 
stage-play is at best a stop-gap should not blind 
us to the admirable way in which the Third is 
at present fulfilling this function. Take, for 
imstance, the recent production of Gabriel 
Marcel’s Ariadne. The work of M. Marcel, the 
Christian existentialist, is practically unknown 
in this country, and Ariadne would have been 
worth putting on if only because it provided 
Miss Beatrix Lehmann with a part adequate to 
the talents of so fine an actress. In fact, the p.ay 
had other justification for its performance. 
I am not convinced that it is a good play, 
but it is a strikingly interesting one. I fel 
the story would have been better cold as a novel ; 
there was a whole background to the characters 
that could only be sketchily indicated in the play, 
with the result that they sometimes seemed 
arbitrarily composed and therefore puppets in 
the dramatist’s hands. The central character, 
Ariadne Leprieur, seemed scarcely cubtle enough 
for M. Marcel’s intentions: the victim of in- 
ordinate spiritual pride, she was often made to 
sound merely a super-Buchmanite and to that 
extent satirised herself, whereas she should be— 
and perhajys in the original is—-a character strictly 
comparabi: with, indeed closely related spiritually 
to, M. Mauriac’s Brigitte Pian. The title, whether 
English or French—Le Chemin de Crite—I 
thought unfortunate: M. Marcel is not attenapt- 
ing, it seems to me, a modern version of the 
Greek myth; his labyrinth is the maze of the 
human heart. The play was well-produced by 
Mr. King Bull and well played by a cast which 
inchuded, besides Miss Lehmann, Miss Jill 
Balcon and Mr. Alan Wheatley. 

After too long, the West Region public brains 
trust Any Questions? has been promoted to a 
space in the Home Service evening programme’. 
A pity, therefore, that the first two Lroadcas!s 
at 9.15 have not been anything like up to the 
standard of the earlier programmes. In the past, 
I have been impressed by the seriousness with 
which the speakers have handled serious subjects ; 
I recall, for instance, a first-rate discussion some 
weeks ago on corporal punishment; none of 
the speakers panicked or had allowed themselves 
to be swayed by the fe-fi-fo-fum sensationalism 
current at the time. In the last few wecks there 
has been a real falling off. The speakers appear 
no longer to form a team but to have degencrated 
into a number of solo acts, always a temptation 
in a broadcast before a public cudience which 
applauds and boos in a cheerfully abashed manner. 
Part of the trouble, I am sure, comes from the 
absence of that remarkably good broadcaster 
Mr. John Arlott, who was always lively, full of 
good sense, and serious where seriousnes; was 
called for. Last week's broadcast had its amusing 
moments : more than once, Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
was very funny. But, Mr. Postgate’s contribution 
apart, the discussion on Korea and our recognition 
of the Chinese Communist Government was 
shocking both in its levity and its quite appalling 
ignorance. At least one of the speakers would 
have done better if he’d kept his mouth shut. 

WILLIAM SAUTER 


THE MOVIES 
“The Scoundrel” and “ Turksib,” at the 
Everyman 


“Liebelei ’’ and “ The Reckless Moment,” at 
the London Film Club 


Doc days. More revivals. Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur’s The Scoundrel plunges us back in the 
mid-Thirties : a period piece almost as enticing 
for its faults as its virtues. Resuscitations in the 


theatre of Coward or Lonsdale would try to give 


us a streamlined play, but The Scoundrel brings 
its times with it. 


Here is the cocktail front of 
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yesteryene, as glitteringly enforced by Neol 
Coward, Alexander Woollcott, Edna Ferber, 
and Heien ew geo in person. How cynical they 
all were, how uncomfortably clever, how hard 
on women! How their epigrams come splaying 
out of a shotgun—one’s bound to hit! And 
Mr. Coward himself, youngish forty, the playboy 
and dandy, the lost lover, the pub isher of them 
all, how he relishes that near-wit which shall 
seem wit for a flat intonation or a lift of the shoul- 
ders! Those film-goers who have known only 
the middle-aged, blandly suffering psycho- 
therapist, should discover this younger Mr. 
Coward, the clastic faun, who up to a point can 
really give one the creeps. Some of his moments 
with women are brilliantly disquieting. And 
then Time, which in the cinema will give every 
fashionable a Miss Haversham look, has done the 
rest. He sits at a desk, with troubles looming ; 
the hat is pulled down over one eye, a cigarette 
stuck grimly at a slant. The scoundrel! Or does 
this remind us that we should ask for "s 
cigerettes ? And after one of his most breath- 
taking clipped deliveries—* I'll fly — to Bermuda, 
of course "—he is seen swiftly stepping across 
the tarmac to something that might be a lobster 
entangled with a box-kite. 

Yet despite these let-downs—or perhaps be- 
cause of them—we get an unmistakable whiff 
from a gossip-column world that found its wit 
in Wilde and its wisdorn in Maugham, and tried 
hard to split the difference between an epigram 
and a wisecrack. The Scoundrel is, of its time and 
place, witty. If only Messrs. Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur and Coward had stuck to dandyism ! 
But our playboy comes back, dead, to haunt 
them all till someone shal! liberate him with a 
tear. A Portrait of Chromium Gray. 

From this rather fixed page out of the past it 
is a relief to be able to point to a film, earlier in 
date (1932), which has not suffered at all from 
the years. This is Max Ophuls’s Liebelei, 
a reanimation of pre-1914 Vienna, its love- 
affairs, snows, cafés, opera, and military etiquette ; 
a minor masterpiece if ever there was one. 
Don’t by any means, if this film should come 
your way, neglect the chance of seeing it: the 
Everyman. cinema has shown it, and recently 
it turned up at Brighton. I shali write at more 
length about Ophuls in a few weeks when his 
Letter from an Unknown Woman begins its 
West End run. The London Film Club, by the 
way, which gave us the pleasure of seeing Liebelei 
— Ophuls himself, is presenting an Italian 

Film Festival on five successive Friday evenings, 
in conjunction with the Italian Institute. The 
second programme (July 7th) includes De Sica’s 
I Bembini di Guardano. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
“The Dish Ran Away...” at the Whitehall 

Queen Victoria would undoubtedly not have been 
amused; and even @ less exacting contemporary 
moralist might perhaps complain that careless young 
ladies ought not to be presented as falling materially 
on to a sofa quite so soft as that which eventually 
accommodated Desiree after her lapse frorn grace. 
But then, this is not a social tract but a gay, civilised 
and inconsequential trifle—given a highly polished 
production by Leslie French—which enables Betty 
Paul to scamper charmingly over life’s keyboard— 
with here and there a little ratie of authentically 
French claws. Frank Leighton plays neatly the 
husband who could never help conceding to courtesy 
what morality forebade ; and Emma Treckman and 
Winifred Evans contrive to give sufficient plausibility 
to a complaisance not normally found in the middle- 
class London where bread-winners are usually too 
occupied with the tax-collector to maintain lightly 
two establishments. 


Intimate Opera, at the Mercury Theatre 

For Ring-wearied listeners the performances of the 
Intuumate Opera Company make a pleasant summer . 
evening entertainment. There in mid-cighteenth 
century epera buffa we find the origins of Cosi’s and 
(Cenerentola’s mannered charm---in La Serva Padrona 
with which Pergolesi fired the querelic des Bouffons, 


in Bastien und Bastienne, ite descendant of sixteen 
years later, written when Mozart was twelve. With 
these and our own Dr. Arne’s Thomas and Sally 
the company presented a period of opera too rarely 
heard, the artificial comédie a ariettes which is the 
musical counterpart of Boucher. (The décors should 
have reflected this.) © Offenbach’s Lischen und 
Fritzchen, aew to London and delightful, was in the 
best tradition of the old style. The earlier piece, 
Purcell’s masque for Shadwell’s Timon, was splendid 
music, well sung: but a Purcell pastiche cooked up 
to a Don Quixote libretto failed dismally, since its 
creators did not realise, what the rest of the pro- 
gramme made most clear, that arias in one-act operas 
are not scrappets but must be written on the same 
scale as those of full works. “Unpretentious” and 
“ charming ” are the words one would use to describe 
the season, which really means that some of the sing- 
ing was out of tune, that the voices were pleasant 
but not very good. Generally there was too great 
a tendency to hurry the vocal line and not let its 
curves ¢€x . The two leading ladies (Miss 
Winifred Radford and Miss Katurah Sorrell) sang 
prettily, and only the chief basso buffo was right 
out of style (and consistently flat), The accompani- 
ment, reduced to string trio and piano, would have 
gained greatly from an added viola in the post-Purcell 
scores, A. P. 


Correspondence 


THE U.N. AND KOREA 


Sir,—In common with others of your readers, 
I felt grateful for your leaders on the Korean crisis, 
for of frankness on this subject there has been little 
in the Press. 1 will not try to reinforce what you said 
so well—-that the only right course is to do the utmost 
by negotiation at the highest level to end the Cold 
War before it reaches fever heat. If we are content 


to trust to military means, we shall stagger through 


bankruptcy into universal war. But to your all- 
important positive moral may I add a negative warning 
with which I think you will agree. We ought not to 
allow ourselves to be caught in a legalistic trap by the 
procedure of the United Nations. 

I share the general view that North Korea was 
guilty of a reckless act of premeditated aggression, 
when she invaded her Southern neighbour. If (as 
is probable) the Kremlin prompted its puppet to 
this offensive, its conduct was inexcusable. One 
may say this in all sincerity, and yet regret that the 
British Government obeyed the invitation of the 
United Nations to follow America’s lead i1 defending 
South Korea. America did not wait for any direction 
from Lake Success; she acted in obedience to the 
Truman Doctrine, when she sent her planes and 
ships into action. Her invocation of the Charter 
was an after-thought. It is clear, moreover, since 
she took Formosa under her wing that what she 
contemplates is not merely the repulse of the aggressor 
in South Korea, but a general action in the strategic 
interests of her Far Eastern Empire. Formosa by cul- 
ture and history is a part of China, and Mao Tse-tung 
has as good a right to recover it as Cromwell had to 
win back the Isle of Man. Once embarked under 
American leadership in this general action, it will be 
impossible for us to limit its scope. 

But are we not bound by our duty to the United 
Nations? If that means that we must obey the 
Security Council, as it is constituted to-day, I would 
answer emphatically, No. It has no moral authority 
to adjudicate in any conflict between East and West. 
When it refused to admit the representative of Com- 
munist China (the British representative abstaining), 
and confirmed Chiang Kai-shek’s nominee in the 
exercise of his rights as a Great Power, it lost such 
claim as it ever had to be the world’s impartial 
law-giver. Russia's retaliation by boycott was hasty 
and unwise, but the provocation was extreme. Thus 
the result of America’s action (which Britain did not 
oppose) in {excluding the Peking Government is that 
nearly half the world’s population is without a rep- 
resentative on a Council which claims jurisdiction 
over all the earth. Neither by its composition nor on 
its record has it a moral claim to our obedience. 
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The preliminary to any discussion to end the Cold 
War must be the remedy of this flagrant wrong. To 
talk of justice and law while it continues, is mere 
h isy. 

It may still be urged that for the sake of inter- 
national solidarity we ought to take part in the defence 
of South Korea. To be the passive spectators of an 
act of aggression is not behaviour one can justify 
on general grounds. But by acting as we are doing 
in these comcrete circumstances, we shall achieve 
other ends that have to be balanced agasnst our pro- 
fessed purpose. Knowing very well that the regime 
we are defending in South Korea is ai corrupt, as 
inefficient and as indifferent to all the rules of civil 
liberty as was that of Chiang Kai-shek in China, 
we are fighting to restore it and (it may be) to extend 
it over the whole of Korea. How many British air- 
mens’ and sailors’ lives are we ready to sacrifice to 
back the Americans against the Russian Empire and 
to restore private enterprise (qualified by graft and 
cruelty) up to the 38th parallel ? For my part, not a 
man, not a boy. 


H. N. BRratLsrorp 


Str,—It may be idle to talk about legality in the 
present international situation, but neither the Govern- 
ment, nor your leading article should be allowed to 
get away with the contention that intervention in 
Korea has any legal basis under the U.N. Charter. 

Article 27 of the Charter is quite unequivocal. 
The Security Council can.take decisions only with the 
concurring votes of the permanent members, unless 
one of them be party to the dispute, which is not the 
case here. The “ Statement by the Delegations of the 
four Sponsoring Governments on Voting Procedure in 
the Security Council”? which was designed to clarify 
the rnatter at the San Francisco Conference, is equally 
unambiguous. Unanimity is essential for all decisions 
which involve “ taking direct measures in connection 
with disputes, adjustments of situations likely to lead 
to disputes, determinations of threats to peace, re- 
movais of threats to peace.”’ (1, 3). The reason for this, 
the statement argues sensibly (1, 4), is because such 
“‘ decisions and actions by the Security Council may 
well have major political consequences which might in 
the end require the Council under its responsibilities, 
to invoke measures of enforcement.” 

The only way round this is to argue, as your leading 
article does, that by its absence the U.S.S.R. has “ in 
effect waived its power of veto.”’ Now as a matter of 
realism, this is tosh. Nobody seriously holds that the 
U.S.S.R. can reasonably disinterest itself in a matter 
which may involve world war. Anyway it doesn’t. 
As a matter of legality, it rests on extremely flimsy 
foundations. It has been argued, on the basis of an 
American assurance in 1945 that abstention would not 
prevent the Council from making decisions on matters 
of substance, and on the basis of a single precedent, 
that absence is equivalent to abstention. (Goodrich 
and Hambro : The Charter of the United Nations, 223). 
The only document which could conceivably authorise 
such a view, outside the Charter, which is silent, is a 
Four-Power declaration such as the one quoted above. 
There is none. The point is therefore speculative, 
and without real force. In any case it has generally been 
held-—for instance by the Labour Party’s pamphlet 
The United Nations Charter Examined (London 
1946 p. 19)-—that “ the Council cannot call upon the 
disputants to settle their differences, and cannot 
make specific recommendations for a settlement of the 
dispute, unless all the five great powers vote for the 
decision.” 

Whether we like it or not, the U.N. was designed 
to take legal action in case of conflict only under such 
circumstances. If the U.S.A., its supporting Powers 
and Dr. Tsiang want to take action, they must either 
do so outside the Charter (and therefore, I imagine, 
in violation of it), or reform the United Nations first. 
if they can. They may believe the time has come to do 
away with the United Nations. They cannot claim 
any legal basis for their action, even if the U.S.A. 
had not, as your leading article puts it in a powerful 
piece of understatement, “ weakened the basis of 
legality” by intervening in Korea and China before 
the Security Council’s rump had “ authorised” them. 

King’s College, E. J]. HoespawmM 
Cambridge 
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Sir,—The imminence of a Third World War is an 
adequate and urgent reason for asking space for this 
letter. The Korean incident shows how swiftly 
war might come. 

The British Council of Churches has recently 
issued a statement upon the Hydrogen bomb. It 
followed upon similar statements by the World 
Council of Churches and the National Federal Free 
Church Council. 

Unexceptionable in themselves as these statements 
have been, excepting where they tolerate the use of 
Atom bombs, they all suffer from a greve and crippling 
defect. They leave the responsibility for action 
upon Governments and give no hint of independent 
Church Action should Governments fail. 

In the case of the British Council of Churches this 
defect is in sharp contrast to its statement upon 
Racial Discrimination made at the same Conference. 
In that instance the issue is not left entirely to the 
secular authorities to decide, but clear warning is 
given of Church Action. Here is the passage : 

The British Council of Churches therefore 
wishes to state that racial discrimination, or any 
policies which involve it, cannot be justified, and 
that the Churches, Missionary Societies and 
other bodies co-operating in the Council are 
determined to oppose any tendencies towards racial 
discrinanation in «ny territories for which the British 
Government is responsible. 

The italics are mine but they stress the factor so 
tragically absent from the Council statement on the 
Hydrogen and other Atom bombs, The Church, 
on the matter of War, leaves herself the prisoner of 
the State. What folly it is for the Church to behave 
as though her own temporal existence is not just 
as certainly threatened as that of any other social 
institution. 

Bat what can the Church do? So much more, 
if she will have faith in herself, than is indicated by 
the statements referred to. 

The whole Christian Church of Britain, Protestant 
and Catholic, should enter at once into urgent con- 
ference on the subject of Independent Christian 
Action to prevent war. This Conference could 
project others on the part of the Russian Churches, 


“*...a variety of 
intelligently expert criticism.” 
William Whitebait. 
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and of the American Churches, as the prelude to a 
United Conference of all three Churches--another 
Big Three indeed. 

The mass of Christian humanity that starids likely 
to answer the call of those Churches is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 200 million souls, fairly evenly divided 
between East and West. The swift mobilisation of 
this multitude against the idea of war, and the moral 
leadership it would give to the remainder of the 
population, would make it impossible for aay of the 
three Governments to fight a third World War. This 
could be made the effective beginning of a universal 
dismantling of the War-Institution—that new 
“ gigantic peace-effort ” for which the World Council 
of Churches calls. 

“ If ’twere well done, ’twere well done quickly.” 

The Pax Christi League Apert D. BeLpen, 

General Director 


Sir,—U.S. policy in the East has all along been based 
on trying to turn the clock back in China, Korea 
(where Syngman Rhee is a pocket Chiang Kai-shek 
with a vengeance) and Indo-china, by supporting re- 
actionary semi-Fascist, semi-feudal dictatorships, 
and to impose a settlement witho:t and against 
the only two Great Powers who are at home in the 
Far East and are Korea’s neighbours, namely China 
and the Soviet Union. It would be more reasonable 
to treat the clash between Northern and Southern 
Korea as a civil war, in which our sympathies should 
lie with native Communism as against American- 
imposed Capitalism, than as aggression by the Sovict 
Union (although I believe the truth to lie somewhere 
between those two positions). But what matters is 
the future. 

Either the U.S. drags us all into a world war over 
this business, or, as is more likely, the thing will end 
by the United States re-occupying South Korea and 
stepping up her policy of intervention throughout 
South East Asia, accompanied by a speeding up of 
the arms racé and further tension throughout the 
world. In short, cither this is the final step or merely 
a further step towards a third world war. 

If the former, we have no future to worry about. 
If the latter, we should be demanding now that 
China be admitted to the Security Council, and that 
hostilities should be followed by « general Far 
Eastern settlement through the Unned Nations Secur- 
ity Council, on the basis of the full partnership of 
both China and the U.S.S.R., directed to winding up 
intervention in Korea and the colonial wars in Indo- 
china and Malaya, restoring Formosa to China and 
a peace treaty with Japan. 

We should be in a stronger position to press for 
this if the Government had not taken the name of the 
United Nations in vain to line us up behind American 
power politics. It cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that this business has nothing whatever to do with 
the rule of law or collective security or loyalty to the 
United Nations, but merely with obedience to a 
| criminally reckless and stupid American policy that 
| is not justified because it is paralleled by the folly of 
| the Russians, K. Zmviacus 

60, Abbey Road, N.W.8. 





| LABOUR DYNAMIC 


Str,—Readers, myself included, will be grateful 
| o Mr. Donald Bruce for his defence of Britain's 
economic record since the War. His facts did not, 
however, refute my afgument. It was not, as he 
thought, my purpose to minimize the scale of our 
achievement, but to express misgivings about the 
rate of our progress in industrial investment, two rather 
| different things. 

My figures were drawn, as were those of Mr. Bruce, 
| from the Economic Survey of Europe for 1949. In 
| 1948, France devoted §80 million dollars (at 1938 

prices) to net capital formation in industry, Britain 
| only 480 million ; in 1949, France similarly invested 
| 626 million, Britain $40 million. This represents about 
24 per cent of total nct capital formation spent on 
| industrial development in Britain, and over 60 per 
| cent in France under the Monnet Plan. It may 

also be remembered that the French national income 
| is about half the size of ours. Surely it is fair to say 
that we are not over-generous towards the sources of 

future productivity ? 


! 


The New Statesman and Nation, July 8, 19<0 


The rate of net investment per head of industrial 
workers in 1948 and also 1949 was 100 dollars in 
France, and only 50-62 in this country, (with the 
U.S.A. well in the lead at 190). Mr. Bruce cannot 
seriously dismiss this fact by saying that it “ needs to 
be higher” in France, because of the lower product- 
ivity of French Industry. By the same token, our 
investment rate “ needs to be higher ” compared with 
America, where net value of output per head is 2,0co 
dollars (1938 prices), as against 920 here and 590 in 
France. 

These facts are not, however, my assumptions. 
My argument is that the national cake is still too small, 
that its growth is too slow and ought to be increased 
to yield larger, as well as fair, shares for all. To this 
end we need a Five Year Plan. I. ALEXANDER 

Oxford. 


THE COLOSSUS OF BATTERSEA 


Sir,—John Burns, Tom Mann and Ben Tillett 
were extraordinary men who in their different ways 
did much for Labour in days when trade unionism 
was beginning to assert itself. The value of their 
respective contributions will be a matter for study 
and comment for many a day to come. But what 
surprises me wuen I read Norman MacKenzie’s review, 
is the suggestion that the big man of the 1889 dock 
strike was John Burns. 

I know other writers, two who have reviewed this 
book elsewhere in especial, who have put forward the 
same view. It would interest me to know the basis 
for this. 

During the years that I edited the Clarion and was 
secretary of the National Trade Union Club I had 
many opportunities of meeting men who actually 
took part in the strike. I brought 150 of the 1889 
dockers together in 1936 for the Tillett testimonial 
dinner. 

Certainly to these men Tillett was the leader. 
It may interest Mr. MacKenzie to know that because 
subsequent to the strike various writers in the Press 
were extreme in their praise of Burns and critical 
of Tillett, George Howell, secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, wrote to the Star asking that due 
credit be given the latter. Tillett’s own version of 
the strike, written while all the facts were fresh in 
his mind can be found in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for September 1889. 

The facts as told me by both Mann and Tillett 
are as follows. Tillett did not know Burns pricr to 
the strike. He did know Mann and the latter promised 
to help Tillett if ever occasion arose. Tillett sent 
for Mann when the strike began and a little later 
Mann brought Burns into the strike committee. 

Burns love of showmanship won him much publicity, 
but both Mann and Tillett later viewed him with 
suspicion for they felt that he was trying to effect a 
compromise for 54d. an hour with certain City 
interests. Strained relationships followed. 

The letters which passed between Burns and Mann 
were formal and austere, even many years later, as 
compared with the friendliness which marked every 
sentence in the correspondence of the other two men. 

There was a request a little time before Burns 
death that I should bring them together. Tillett 
was too ill with asthma to make the journey to Clapham 
and it did not take place. 

I could say much more on this famous trio and 
in especial concerning the two of whom I saw so much 
and knew co well. One idiosyncracy they shared. 
It was typical of their vanity. None would allow 
his signature to be blotted. i 

They were cach in their way big men among men. 
They won the affection of their people. Their 
successors, alas, only command respect. The times 
have changed. ARTHUR PEACOCK 

Royhill, Blackboys 

nr, Uckfield, Sussex. 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


Str,—I am writing a life of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant 
(1828-1897) and am anxious to examine any of her 
correspondence or letters concerning her. I should 
be most grateful if anyone having such material would 
loan it to me. All letters will be copied and carefully 
returned at once. Trupy Buss 

15 Cottesmore Gardens, W.8. 
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Books in General 


No wonder Lydia Avilov*, with a husband 
and child of her own, fell in love with him: 
we all do, more or less. “‘ Come at once,” 
said the note from her sister, “‘ Chekhov is 
here.”” The baby had been bath’d ; Michael, 
her husband—never, in years to come, “* particu- 
larly interested to meet Chekhov ”—-was busy ; 
the whole long evening stretched ahead ; and, 
of course, she was head over heels in love before 
she set eyes on him. 

Chekhov was walking up and down her 
brother-in-law’s study. in the middle of some 
anecdote about rehearsals, a quick, rumpled, 
dainty stranger, with screwed-up eyes and a 
habit of throwing back his head. He held her 
hand with, as it seemed, tender surprise ; 
afterwards he came up carrying a plate, took 
hold of one of her long thick plaits, sat beside 
her at dinner, smiled when her talent was 
introduced (for she wrote too, a little) un- 
obtrusively deployed his own, asked whether 
she would be at the first night of Jvanov, pro- 
mised a ticket, and when she felt she should fly 
home, quite won her over by bending to look 
into her eyes and saying “ You have a son? 
How nice!” Something in her, at this look 
(she tells us), burst brightly, rapturously, and 
back home the gruntings of the infant being 
swaddled did not prevent her laughing and 
exclaiming ‘“‘ Have I ason? How nice!” Her 
husband—very sensitive to kitchen smells and 
to interruptions of work brought home from a 
Ministry—followed rather angrily into the 
nursery. No wonder if she was in love, he 
was out of patience! “... And what a silly 
way to wear your plaits. Wanted to impress 
your Chekhov, I suppose. Lyovonshka is 
crying and his mother is flirting with some 
literary gentleman.” 

The situation of the next ten years had been 
pretty clearly defined. The threatened divorce 
would never take place, there would be more 
children, there would be meetings at theatres 
and in drawing-rooms, a sled drive, supper 
together, letters, sentimental mockeries, traps, 
evasions, with the reins of family duty pulling at 
this one, of illness and professional caution at 
that. Knowing Chekhov, one could predict 
that the affair would remain, delightfully, 
crossly, at a distance : these lovers would never 
“* get to Moscow.” Why should they? What 
was she in love with? Not so much Chekhov 
himself, ailing and gently, brightly impregnable, 
as the Chekhov way of writing and feeling, of 
being able to start anywhere, of harmonising 
the drift in people and overcharging their 
strange sad interdependence with a chord: 
how flat, otherwise, how tone-deaf and stone- 
blind in its stupidity, life could become! 
So much, in touches, hints, flowerings, dis- 
appointments from the Master himself (was 
there ever a more resistlessly charming one ?) 
she could confidently clutch at. It was hers— 
he, never. And she must have known it from 
the beginning ; for Lydia Avilov was no fool 
as her very first paragraph makes plain. 


*Chekhov In My Life. By Lydia Avilov. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by David Magarshack. 


Drawings by Lynton Lamb. Leh ann. 10s. 6d. 


So she entered upon her love-story--a real 
Chekhov story—and if at one or two moments it 
sounded a self-flattering wrong note (‘‘ Will I 
never, never bring him anything but grief ?’’), 
still this playfully regretful, half-absent junction 
of levers that flickered for ten years was genuine 
enough, both on her part and his. She makes 
her bid for him (ruined by inevitable bad luck), 
and with the main chance lost goes house- 
hunting on his behalf, attends first nights, takes 
him flowers when he’s in hospital, finds a 
copyist for his old newspaper stories ; she sees 
him for the last time on a railway platform, 
remembering in that instant the parting of 
lovers in one of his tales about her. Sometimes 
in this entanglement—but that’s hardly the 
word, it was a web that needed too much gay 
repair—Chekhov may have showed hiraself 
rather cruel; she provoked irritation, for lack, 
no doubt, of anything better; but in making 
amends, how he could lend an amusement 
even to coolness ! 

I shall still be in Moscow on the 1st of May. 
Could you come and have coffee with me in the 
morning ? If the children are with you, bring 
them too. Coffee with rolls and cream; I'll 
have some ham, too. 

Were they ever in love ? Yes. No. Well... 

The fascination of Lydia Avilov’s story— 
which might almost have been dictated, absent- 
mindedly, by Chekov himself —-is multiplied 
by her connection with The Seagull. She it 
was who gave to Chekhov the pendant engraved 
“Short Stories by A. Chekhov” and on the 
reverse, “‘ Page 267, lines 6 and 7,” this 
reference providing the sentence: “If you 
ever want my life, come and take it.” But 
Chekhov was no Trigorin (and she no Nina, 
for that matter). What he did was to ask her 
to attend the first night of The Seagull, when 
(he said) he would answer from the stage. 
She only half-appreciated, while she waited 
his reply, that disastrous occasion, with an 
audience laughing itself silly over “ symbolic 
trash”; and when at last the medallion 
appeared and its avowal was read out, for 
all to hear, her head whirled. But the page 
and line numbers, she noticed, had been 
changed. That night, when her husband had 
gone to bed, she tracked down the new refer- 
ence. “It is not proper ”’—this, then was 
his response! —*“‘for young ladies to go to 
mask balls.” Their recent meeting had been 
at such a ball. The rebuff—when one’s 
read the whole story-—is not quite as heartless 
as it may sound. But it :s, in Chekhov language, 
equivalent to Hamlet’s “‘ Get thee to a nun- 
nery!” As everyone knows, this particular 
play is rich with allusions to Hamlet; and if 
Chekhov with an obliquity that in everyday 
encounters took simpler forms, chose it for an 
occasion to dismiss his Ophelia, it paved the 
way also for Gertrude. He married Olga 
Knipper, who played on the stage the part of 
Arkadina, the actress-mother. 

In some respects Chekhov in My Life 
ilumines for me its central figure more than 
any other book I have read about Chekhov. 
It has an excellent introduction by David 


— 


Magarshack, who has also translated. The 
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drawings by Linton Lamb add a fine retro- 
spective sadness, especially the woman with 
an umbrella leaning into the snow, and the 
title-page head of Chekhov as a young man. 
Here he hasn't developed that odd later 
quizzical look. His beard has hardly started ; 
in the land and century of the God-haunted 
beaver, his was to remain-—what shall I say ?— 
essentially feminine. 

In A Life of Chekhovut yet another Russian 
woman—though she knows only his works— 
is almost as lovingly communicative. Her 
book is less a life than a portrait, full-length, 
delicate, light and quick of colour. He has kept 
still for her. Has a little of the asperity in his 
simple-sly equivocations (think of poor rosy- 
cheeked Lydia Avilov) been missed ? Perhaps, 
but if so it may be granted an artist who puts 
in only as much as will sustain a general 
impression. Every detail—as in Chekhov's 
own stories-~grows after it’s planted; every 
anecdote starts another. Was there ever such 
a life of anecdotes ? Chekhov staring through 
opera-glasses at the horizon while his visitors 
bore the dog, the garden-table, the apple 
trees ; Chekhov saying to the actor who has 
asked how to play Trigorin, “‘ With burst canvas 
shoes and a cigar”; Chekhov ficeing that 
dreadful first night of The Seagull ; Chekhov 
fishing in his pond without fish; Chekhov 
beginning with an amused smile to write 
the story which will draw tears. And Chekhov 
dying. Olga Knipper’s description of the 
warm July evening in a Badenweiler hotel 
is very well known, yet who could read it 
without wanting to copy it down ? 

Anton Pavlovich sat up, and with a sort of 
gravity said aloud in German to the doctor (he 
spoke German very badly) : “ Ich sterbe.” Then 
he took the glass, smiled his marvellous smile, 
and said: “I haven’t drunk champagne for a 
long time.” He drank calmly, draining the 
glass ; then he lay back gently on his left side. 

Subject—as his Trigorin would have noted, 
with a stab of his pencil—for a short story. 

These two books, so artfully imparting a 
word, a touch, or a sigh, have lured me away to 
read for the first time those letters to Olga 
Knipper, (the teasings of a perpetually absent 
honeymooner) and to re-read the plays, one- 
acters and all. While I was ruminating (for 
Madam Avilov’s story sends us straight there) 
through the pages of The Seagull I encountered 
one of tnose hair-raising obliquities with which 
Chekhov never fails to pierce us. The cough on 
the stairs, the medicine bottle going off next 
door—these, perhaps, we huve grown used to; 
not that they affect us less, they may even (being 
anticipated) more exquisitely hurt; still, finally 
the theatre has won them from life. Yet the 
inoorrigibility, the life-stir, the shimmering 
pattern of Chekhov remain inexhau.tible. He 
writes in dots, and the dots spread. The 
particular new dot that fetched me when I was 
reading The Seagull was that, engaged with the 
general talk, I grew aware of the silence of a 
principal figure—of the‘ usually dominating 
Arkadina, in fact; in that moment—so signifi- 
cant was her silence—I found myself suddenly 
intruding on her thoughts. And sure enough, 
a half-page later this train of thought was com- 


tA Life of Chekhov. By Irene Nemirovsky. “Trans. 
lated by Erik de Mauny. Grey Walls Press. 1i2:. 6d 
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pleted by her return to the conversation with 
a casually interjected remark 

The Cherry Orchard, The Seagull, Ivanov, 
Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya,—how could I not 
have lived in them for so long ? The theatre has 
brought no such sympathetic lingerings as we 
share with this dramatist who knows us 
delicately, who cannot resist a smile, and yet 
never, by that smile, derides humanity. Oh, 
we are toads, shufficrs, bores; we go on 
mumbling that clegy of ourselves that turns 
out to be a Tmerick; something or other 
(but what ?) hoveringly enchants us ; the time, 
the place, the other are there, yet we look for 
an excuse to go; eternity—the eternity of 
the backward clock—is ours; we joke, we 
complain, we wound with kind feelings, we are 
clever and stupid, viciously alert and the 
evenings find us sentimental ; we gobble up— 
ever more regretfully rapacious—whatever 
angel may come our way. And yet what dear, 
damnable, delightful people we are! We? 


What am I thinking of ? They, of course !— 
those ruinous, rambling, ivy-fingered personages 
of Chekhov. 


G. W. STONIER 


THE CHICKEN’S FOOT 


A WEIRD choir sang through the huge house: a 
dozen draughts 

Fluted about the stair-rails, and up the lift-shafts 
rose the sea’s deep voices: 

The walls vibrated keenly, each brick wailed ifs 
little song : 

The tempest rose and fell, transmuted to this sad 
and nervous music. 


Outside sad Arabs hugged their handcarts, veils 
or babies, fleecing 

With uncertain motions among the mud and 
puddles: scraps of paper 

Rose weakly this and that way, fell wet to earth, 
under the naked slipping feet : 

Fruitsellers shriecked their prices in 
anguish: the wind 

Ravished the cabbage of its leaves, the client of 
his tall tarbush : 

Outside the great wind sailed untamed, at liberty, 
unframed to art. 


unusual 


At the end of this little street, unnamed, 

famed, a street that one might take 

Unseeingly, to cheat the wind or to avoid one’s 
friends, 
A street like others, 
tempest’s tail, 
Vulnerable to nature's 
inured to man’s— 

At the bottom of this fluttered street 
choked gutter, 

I saw the neat claws, 
chicken— 

Bright yellow leggings, 
washed by the waters, 

Victim of our bellies, memorable sermon, oh 
murdered singing throat, 

Confronting the battered traveller, fingers spread 
in admonition 


un- 


unduly ravaged by the 


carelessness although 


, flat in the 


the precise foot, of a 


precious lucid nails, 


Ihe wind howled louder in derision: oh literary 
pedestrian, 

Small bankrupt moralist, 
obvious symbol! 

But entering the huge house, where the wind’s 
scattered voices, 

Hot with insidious history, chill with foreboding, 
surged through my body, 

The chicken’s foot, naked and thin, still held my 
mind between its claws— 

The cleanest thing, most innocent, most living, of 
that morning. 


oh scavenger of the 


D. J. Enricut 


THE BUNKER REVISITED 


The Last Days of Hitler. By H. R. TRevor- 
Roper. Second Edition. Macmillan. 15s. 


It is always tempting to tinker with a successful 
book when it goes into a second edition. The 
temptation is especially strong in a work of his- 
tory. New facts turn up; judgments alter. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper has resisted this temptation; very 
wisely, he has had confidence in his original 
achievement. He has removed the error that 
Goebbels was a pupil of the Jesuits; he is slightly 
less contemptuous of Canaris; and he has been 
driven by the journalistic attacks of Hanna 
Reitsch to play down this romantic and hysterical 
figure. Apart frorn this, the main text is un- 
altered. Instead of revision, Mr. Trevor-Roper 
has added an introduction of fifty pages, itself 
a fine piece of writing and a valuable addition to 
the book. The bulk of the introduction explains 
the methods of research by which the evidence 
for the book was accumulated. This, and 
especially the discovery of the texts of Hitler’s 
will, is a detective-story of the highest quality. 
Equally important is the analysis of the fragmen- 
tary Russian contribution to the story. Like 
everything connected with Russian policy, much 
of this is guess-work; but Mr. Trevor-Roper 
makes good guesses. Zhukov had solid grounds 
for knowing that Hitler was dead and said so on 
more than one occasion; this seems reasonably 
clear. Later Stalin decided that Hitler was alive 
and this became the official Russian version. The 
evidence to the contrary was suppressed; and 
Zhukov was forced over to the party-line. Why 
Stalin launched this version it is impossible to 
say. Perhaps to embarrass the Western Powers 
and to have an additional ground for nagging at 
them; perhaps simply as a whim; perhaps he 
committed himself to the idea without looking at 
the evidence and then made everyone else in 
Russia do the same. It is a curious, though 
minor, illustration of how the Russian system 
works in intellectual matters. 

The last few pages of the introduction are an 
attack on Mr. Trevor-Roper’s critics. Though 
this is entertaining enough, it detracts from the 
high level of the rest of the book. What is the 
point in drawing attention to writers whom other- 
wise no one would ever have heard of? “What I 
have written, I have written” is much the best 
line to adopt on all occasions, unless caught out 
in a mistake of fact. The argument with Hanna 
Reitsch is on a different level. Here I have a feel- 
ing that Mr. Trevor-Roper somehow strayed 
from his usual high standard of enquiry and is 
now rather embarrassed by his slip; possibly he 
is simply being chivalrous and could really blow 
Miss Reitsch sky-high if he felt so inclined. But 
these few pages have a curious air of half-hearted- 
ness and confusion, foreign to the rest of the 
book. 

As to the book itself, how has it worn after 
three years as u best-seller? The flaws, if any, 
ought to stand out more clearly now that the 
original excitement has worn off. The most 
serious flaw, in the original, was that nothing was 
said about the disposal of Hitler’s ashes. This 
revealed a defect in the Trevor-Roper method, 
which allows nothing to exist between dogmatic 
certainty and absolute silence. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper could not be sure what happened to 
Hitler’s ashes; therefore he pretended, even to 
himself, that the problem did not exist. The 
flaw has now been made good in the introduction. 
Reasonable surmise about the ashes adds up to 
a convincing story; and it is a pity that this part 
of the mtroduction could not have been incor- 
porated into the text. Apart from this, the nar- 
rative still seems flawless; a brilliant and accurate 
reconstruction of an affair which seemed at first 
sight hopelessly obscure. So far as it can ever 
be said of an episode in history, “this is really 
what happened,” it can be said of The Last Days 
of Hitler. 

On the more general question of spirit and of 
interpretation, there might be more criticism. 
This is the book of a rational man, critical, de- 
tached, sceptical. He regards the men of whom 
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he writes as mad. And so they were, but not in 
the ordinary way which makes men certifiable. 
They were mad with power, mad with German 
romanticism, mad with all the intellectual diseases 
of our age; their madness was greater in degree, 
but not in kind, than that of all rulers of all great 
states. Besides, their madness had a special rich- 
ness, summing up so much of German history; 
this made them profound as well as ridiculous. 
To Mr. Trevor-Roper they were merely ridicn- 
lous. It is like reading a summary of The Ring 
by someone who is tone-deaf. How absurd Wotan 
and Briinnhilde and Siegfried would appear! 
There was a real element of Gétterdammerung 
in Hitler’s end. In Trevor-Roper’s account, the 
last days of the Bunker sometimes resemble, in- 
stead, after-dinner conversation in an Oxford com- 
mon-room—eccentric, no doubt, but not blazing 
mad on a gigantic scale. Actually, as one would 
expect, most of the characters dwindled with the 
approach of catastrophe. They became trivial 
intriguers and blundering at that. Hence Mr. 
Trevor-Roper’s rationalism does very well for 
them. One figure did not dwindle, did not be- 
come trivial, rather became madder and madder 
om an ever grander scale. This was Hitler. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper is very good on Goering, very good 
on Himmler; admires Speer and even Goebbels. 
Hitler escapes him; he is a figure seen by others, 
never realised (as the others are) from within; 
no wonder his ashes vanished beyond rational 
knowledge. Yet Hitler was one of the great 
daemonic figures of history, a man of infinite 
strength of character, capable of firing the most 
sceptical and the most despairing even at the 
last moment. It is no doubt damning to human 
nature that Hitler should have affected men in 
this way; the fact remains that he did so affect 
them, and the historian has to make this fact 
felt even when he condemns it himself. 

Still, this is an endless dispute in the art of 
history. Everything, even rationalism, has to be 
paid for; and rationalism is worth any price, even 
that of lack of sympathy. The greatest English 
historian despised his chosen topic and said of 
it: “I have depicted the triumph of barbarism 
and religion.” What was good enough in Gibbon 
is still good enough in Trevor-Roper. When 
every criticism has been made—occasional criti- 
cism of fact, deeper criticism of spirit—the ver- 
dict remains unchanged. This is an incompar- 
able book, by far the best book written on any 
aspect of the second German war; a book sound 
in its scholarship, brilliant in presentation, a 
delight for historian and layman alike. No words 
of praise are too strong for 


A. J. P. 


SPANISH HONOUR 


The Spaniards in Their History. By Ramon 
MENENDEZ Pipa. Trans. and with a Pre- 
fatory Essay by WALTER STARKIE. Hollis & 
Carter. 16s 

“Those mad Spaniards value a little honour 
more than a thousand lives and are incapable 
of enjoying this life.” The words of a French 
soldier who refused fo fight the ferocious Spanish 
infantry have often echoed the thoughts of Euro- 
peans when they turned to “the Africa beyond 
the Pyrenees.” They have often disturbed the 

Spaniards, too. The Spanish literature of self- 

criticism is large. Why is good government so 

rare?) Why have there been three cruel civil 
wars in a hundred years? What are the causes 
of the Spanish decadence? Did it begin in the 
17th century? Was it already concealed in the 
great reign of Isabel the Catholic? Does the 
fatal lack of civic stability go back to the Visi- 
goths, who were tired out after they crossed the 

Pyrenees? The arguments are unending and 

after the loss of Cuba in 1898, the ferment of pes- 

simistic accusation and defence reached a high 
point of literary brilliance, in the essays of Gani- 
vet, Unamuno, Azorin, and Ortega y Gasset. The 

“more than a thousand lives” cut the argument 

short; those who survive from that gifted ygener- 

ation are now old men. One of them, Professor 

Pidal, a great liberal European historian and 


TAYLOR 
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Ralph Vaughan Williams 


This biography is fundamentally an informative study of a man who 
has already secured an honoured place in the annals of English culture. 
The author examines the sources of Vaughan Williams’ inspiration and 
the astonishing range of his musical interests. One of his early essays 
is included and there is a complete bibliography of all his varied 
compositions. Ready July 24th, 2.6 net 
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apps ited Consuitant oa Foreign useful appendix and a comepre- 
Affairs to Mr. Dean Acheson. hensive index. Ready July 24th 
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in the world. With 57 maps, some in eight colours, 36 double-page or 
single-page in six colours; others in four and 15 half-page in two colours. 
New methods of projection are employed, the latest facts are embodied, 
three languages (English, French and Spanish) are used on the maps and 
i the texts, and there is a gazeteer and index of over 35,000 entries: 
Ready July 24th. E. 7 gens. net 
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John Constable’s Clouds 
KURT BADT 
Shows that Constable's cloud studies were based 
Trelawny on an essay by Luke Howard, “On the Modifi- 
cations of Clouds”, published in 1820. The 
reproductions here of cloud pictures painted 
R. GLYNN GRYLLS | before and after reading this essay prove the 
force of its impression upon him. 
Mlus. 21s. Mustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
“Trelawny had fiery energy, 
indomitable courage, and the A Commentary on the 
swagger and dash of one of nature's Charter of the United 


swashbucklers, A remarkably F 
entertaining book.” Nations 
Peter Quennel] (Daily Mail) NORMAN BENTWICH & ANDREW MARTIN 
Care has been taken to show how the provisions 
of the Charter have been applied in practice and 
: eacaelnaalen the most important decisions of the various 
‘AUTOBIOGRAP-+Y| organs have been noted up toMay, 1949. 18s. net 
To be published July 14. 
bf . . 
Happy F amily Selected Poems of William 
Barnes 
CORNELIA Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
OTIS SKINNER The fact that William Barnes wrote most of his 
poems in dialect has long concealed the charm and 
Iiius. 15s. skill of one of the most accomplished writers of 
iia ‘ the 19th century. Pith two half-tone illustrations. 
1 had often wondered what made In the Muses Library. 10s. 6d. net 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner a 
supreme American humorist. Her ; H 
autobiography affords a clue.” Private Corporations and 
Trevor Allen (Jebn 0’ London's) Their Control 
“Miss Skinner writes as easily as A. B. LEVY, C.L.S. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Bristol) 
John P. Marquand; and she is A comparative study of the problems of private 
funny. business corporations throughout the world, dis- 
Bryan Forbes (Spectator). cussing the question of the supervision of manage- 
ment by the sharebolders and the relationship of 
private corporations to the State. 
Inthe 1.L.8.S.R. 2 volumes. £3 10s. net the set 
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The Genius of Italy», 


Olschki, 18/- “His book is among 
the best on the Italian Renaissance 
after Burckhardt. His pages on 
Aquinas, St. Francis & Giotto; on 
Dante, Petrarch& Boccaccio;onthe 
Florence of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi; 
on the philosophical movements 
of the 15th century; on da Vinci, 
Machiavelli ; on Bruno & Galileo; 
on music--are models of learn- 
ing, understanding, liveliness. A 
splendid historical synthesis” — 
Salvemini, 


A Critique of Logical 
Positivism by c. £.M. Joaa, 


10/6. The first full-length destruc- 
tive analysis of the philosophy 
currently fashionable. 


Aamirai Leahy’s 
MeEMOIPS eniiticd 1 Was 


There’ 25/-“An authoritative 
source for all interested in the 
strategy by which victory was 
achieved” -- President Truman. 
“Worth reading twice’-- R.H.S. 
Crossman (New Statesmen). 


yee Our Children 


by Collis & Poole. 3rd ed, 8/6. 
The book about slum children 
that has horrified England. 
“Should be read by every civilised 
Briton” -- Eric Gillett (S. Chron.) 


The Health of the 


People wy s. ef, Mp, 
Med. Officer of Health, Willesden, 
12/6. First authoritative book on 
our health services, in light of 
National Health Service Act. 


Human Growth wy 


Lester Beck, Associate Prof. of 
Psychology, Univ. of Oregon. With 
41 illustrations in 2 colours, 
6/- Having examined hundreds 
of such books, we believe this 
may be the best ever written for 
young people, their parents & 
teachers, describing birth, growth 
& sexual intercourse. On approval 
from any bookseller. 
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BURMA 


D. G. EB. HALL, M.A., D.Lit., F.R.Hist.S. 
Professor of the History of South-East Asia in 
the University of London 


The only complete short history of a country 
that is front-page news. 
Folding map 


THE BALLADS 


M. J. C. HODGART, M.A. 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in English in the University 
of Cambridge 


“An extremely useful short survey of the 
matters which are of most importance in 
ballad criticism.” 

TIMUS LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


ENGLAND 
BEFORE 
ELIZABETH 


Professor of History in Harvard University, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Vice-President, R. Hist. S. 


“As judicious and as accurate a survey as 

anyone has a right to expect within this com- 

pass ...a notable achievement.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Chronological tables and 10 maps 


All volumes 7s. 6d. net 
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Mr Bookworm is happy to find 
his recommendation endorsed by 
the critics (and apologises for 
misinforming you last week over 
the price of Mr Rees’s novel) 


Where No 
Wounds Were 
by GORONWY REES 
‘f truly brilliant novel —you will 

Jind it outstandingly arresting. 


LIVERPOOL POST 
9s. 6d. net 


A Burnt Child 


by STIG DAGERMAN 


‘| novel of extraordinary power — 
un absorbing work’? 
Lionel Hale, THE OBSERVER 


9s. Gil. met 
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| benefit him at once. 


philologist, who holds again since 1947 his posi- 
tion in the Spanish Academy, has re-opened the 
discussion. His historical analysis of the Spanish 
character is the first cautious pronouncement by 
a Spanish intellectual to come from inside Spain 
since the Civil War. 

Pronouncement is, perhaps, not the word for 
an analysis which is scientific in tone and which 
cools the reader’s head in the shades of history. 
Professor Pidal’s book is the work of a hurnanist 
—it is, in fact, the imtroductory essay to a iong 
work on Spanish pre-history and was written in 
1946--and therefore a move towards reconcilia- 
tion His general criticism of his predecessors 
in the argument is that in their despair or their 
pessimism, they picked out of history what suited 
them. The quarrel—so disastrous in its con- 
sequence—between the traditionalists and the 
Europeanisers is like the once bitter differences of 
the Westerns and Slavophils in Russia; the tradi- 
tionalists refused to see where there had been 
change, evolution or contact with foreign ideas 
in the past; the progressives, faced by fanaticism, 
would not see that tradition was an intrinsic 
passion of the Spanish personality. Up till 
now these polemics have been conducted in fine 
generalisations. Professor Pidal’s method is to 
go back over the ground of national character, 
in order to make Spaniards see themselves and 
accept each other. Its scientific approach owes 
something to the influence of Giner de los Rios 
and that austerer, almost puritan movement in 
Spanish thought which was the first victim in the 
Civil War, and which now, in this book, shows 
the tenacity of its humanism. 

It was often thought in Spain that this exem- 
plary movement wrote off too primly the vein 
of coarseness, often ugly and obstinate, but often 
vital, too, in the Spanish peoples. The basis of 
Spanish character, for Professor Pidal, is austerity, 
soberness and stoicism. How little does a man 
want? The merits and defects branch out and 
interlace. Austerity makes the Spaniard resis- 
tant, contemplative, idealistic, generous; on the 
other hand, it makes him look for less and less, 
he retires into hermit-like abstemiousness, he 
fears novelty which will break the frugal pattern. 
So he stops work when the immediate necessity 
has gone. Spain is the country of beginning:. 
Progress can be seen as wicked, contact with the 
outside world as calamitous. Yet not to finish 
one’s task becomes incompetence. (The Spaniards 
under Philip IT never learned banking; they had 
already got rid of the Spanish Jews, and so an 
impoverished country incompetently made the 
fortune of the Genoese bankers.) If the im- 


| provigent man has the virtues of the contem- 


plative, the contemplative becomes reckless if he 
is pushed into action: 

The audacious exploration of the Amazon was 
carried out without the slightest preparation, and it 
would never have been accomplished if the ex 
plorers had insisted beforehand upon a plan 
guaranteeing the success of the enterprise. 


In his action there is an alternation of violent 


| energy and apathy. 


The austere man cuts himself off from the com- 
munity, in so far as the community does not 
He becomes the wise cus- 
todian of personal values but he overvalues him- 
sel Chis overvaluation of the individual! has 


| produced extraordinary individuals—the conquis- 
| tador, certain mystics; but it has wrecked civic 
| life. It has led to violent intolerance and has 
} made Spanish envy a byword. Ortega y Gasset 
| complained of 
} even 


the failure to create élites and 
those who have praised Spanish  egali- 


| tarianism have also seen in it the corruption of 


the common touch. If we are as noble as the 
King, he is ignoble as ourselves. The trouble 
has been, as Professor Pidal says, that the minori- 


| ties have destroyed each other through plain envy 


or overvaluation. 


The fragmentation continually at work in 


| Spanish life does not, however, lead Professor 
| Pidal to support the opinion that Spain is a col- 


lecuon of very different regions which are striving 


| er ought to strive to break away from Castile. 
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There are fewer national languages than in 
France. The desire for autonomy springs up in 
periods of poverty—but surely Catalonia has been 
enormously rich in the last 50 years?—and it is 
in times of poverty that national character shows 
its negative traits. The point of his argument is 
that the self-destructive qualities of the Spaniards 
are strong when there is no over-reaching unify- 
ing idea, and that the unity of Spain is indis- 
pensable to the Spanish virtues: 


And so far from putting down the weakness of 
Spain to the indocile nature of the peoples which 
is unable to follow the lead of its select minority, 
we must attribute it to the discord and want of 
harmony existing among the members of that select 
minority, to their deficiencies which split up all 
sense of leadership and direction. The war against 
Napoleon was the most remarkable example of 
this Spain, abandoned by her leaders, then dis- 
played the most spontaneous spirit of unity 


Spanish individualism can harmonise with high 
collective ideals. And in Spanish history the 
desconcierto or pre-eminence of the individual 
in Castile, gave it the loose leadership which has 
always been characteristic of Spanish majority 
movements. 

I have noted some of the ideas which Professor 
Pidal richly expands, without the usual rhe- 
toric of Spanish monologue, but with subtlety 
and innumerable historical instances. His page 
on the perplexing business of Spanish honour, 
for example, in the extraordinary literature of 
the subject and in life, is very valuable. ‘The 
sense of honour is not, he points out, a pecu- 
liarity of the baroque period. The literature of 
honour extends to the lower classes and the re- 
gard for honour is basic: the individual regards 
himself as a trustee of the essential values in 
collective life. 

Before the Civil War, it was the men of the 
Giner de los Rios movement, the progressive 
Europeanisers and not the traditionalists, who 
made the signal contributions to the study of .the 
Spanish past. Professor Pidal belongs to this 
group. And it is a medievalist who firmly sets 
out a faith, in the end, that “the hard reality 
of events is bound to strengthen toleration” and 
“win back individual rights in our collectivised 
world.” He raises the voice of humanism in a 
country which ten years after the Civil War has 
become the wilderness of the fanatic’s guilty con- 
science. Professor Starkie contributes a diffuse 
but spirited introduction which is inspired by 
Pidal’s work on the Spanish ballad. 

V. S. PritcHEeTT 


YOU WANT A GUIDE? 
Wagner Nights. By Ernest NEWMAN. Putnam. 


355 
The Complete Opera Book. By GuvuSTAvE 


Kossé. Fifth English Edition, revised by 
F. Bonavia. Putnam. 30s. 

Mr. Newman is the guide that every intelligent 
opera-goer wants. He knows everything—far 
more, indeed, than he can compress even into 
764 pages; he marshals and summarises his 
knowledge with judicial clarity, wit and good 
sense; and he never leaves in his wake an incom- 
plete argument or an unexplained allusion In 
this respect he differs widely from most con- 
termporary critics and expositors of the arts, who 
will cheerfulty start any number of hares which 
they have no intention of running to earth. 

The first intention of Wagner Nights is to be 
practically helpful: to enable the reader “to get 
more value out of his listening in the theatre and 
by radio.” This result is certainly achieved, in 
the traditional way: that is, by a full and faithful 
narrative of the course of each drama, illustrated 
by copious musical quotations. It has all cer- 
tainly been done often before; and now it need 
hardly be done again, for the author’s grasp and 
expository skill set his work in a class of its own. 
The reader's attention is kept constantly alert by 
fascinating digressions and side-lights; even 
these who believe themselves Perfect Wagnerites 
will encounter much that is new and surprising. 
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The golf correspondent of The Field, 
etc., has ‘written a unique book of in- 
struction. Here for the first time can 
be studied in 381 superb action photos 
every aspect of the swing of such players 
as Henry Cotton, Dai Rees, Richard 
Burton, Bobby Locke and Lloyd Man- 
grum, Sam Snead and other members 
of the American team who played at 
Ganton last year. From these photo- 
graphs Louis T. Stanley deduces in a 
straightforward and simple style the 
basic principles that can improve YOUR 
game. 


Introduced by HENRY COTTON 15s. | 
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NEW BOOKS 
JESUS AND HIS PARABLES 


By J. Alexander Findlay, M.A., D.D. 
Demy tro. 10s. 6d. net. 
This beck has been prompted by a growing 
conviction that the time hes come fer a recall to 
the authentic Chrictian humanism with which 
the Synoptic Cospels are brimming over. 
(Roady July 18) 


GAMBLING IN ENGLISH 
LIFE 

By E. Benson Perkins, M.A, 
6s, net 


This book fille a distinct gap in the available 
literature on this particular social question, The 
writer speaks with confidence born of personal 
research and exact study. 


(Ready July 18) 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 
PROSE OF 
DORA GREENWELL 


Arranged by W. G, Hanson 
Paper boards. 3s. na. 


The reviving interest in the works of Dora 

Greenwell will be stimulated by this selection 

from her prose-devotional writings which includes 

a short biographical introduction by Mr. Hanson. 
(New Ready) 
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The Journal of the Royal Institute of 
Philosophy 
Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 
Contents for July 1980 (Vol. XXIV No. 94) 
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The fourth number of this quarterly of 
the visual! arts is now ready and includes 
superbly illustrated articles on the 
drawings of three French artists (Léon 
Gischia, Jacques Houplain and Antoni 
Clave) and an Fnglish artist, Anthony 
Gress; also articles on the wood engraver, 
John Buckland-Wright, sculpture and 
lecturing on art at Yale (by Denys 
Sutton). 5s from leading booksellers or 
from IMAGE 58 Fr-th Street London W1 
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| Some of this information, and the long discussion 


of sources and early sketches which is prefixed 
to cach narrative, are not perhaps of quite as 
much immediate value to the opera-goer as Mr. 
Newman appears to believe. Thus, I doubt if it 
is possible to enjoy “Brangaene’s Warning” 
more intensely, in the theatre, by reminding 
oneself of the old Troubadour convention of 
“Watchman’s Songs” to which at this point 
Wagner so happily alludes; but, in retrospect, this 
picce of knowledge certainty increases our 
respect for Wagner’s poetic handling of medieval 
legend. Again, it is delightful, rather than strictly 
| useful, to know that the ending of the second act 
| of the Meistersinger was suggested by 
| a farcical brawl in the streets of Nuremberg in 
which the composer had been involved as a youth 
of twenty; or to discover that he originally 
intended to begin Das Rheingold with Wotan 
| bathing in the Rhine. Far from deploring such 

inessential items of information, I cannot have 
} too many of them. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of Wagner’s 
| music-dramas as complete and watertight works 
| of art (Gesamtkunstwerken, as the Germans say) 
| that it comes as a surprise to learn how many 

loos ends and small inconsistencies the composer 
allowed to survive, unchanged, from earlier 
| draits. On these points Mr. Newman has much 
that is interesting and amusing to say. One 
| Beoblem, however, he does not tackle. Why did 
agner leave so much narrative and explanation 
in the finished Ring, when he had enormously 
expanded his original scheme for a single opera 
with the precise object of avoiding this necessity? 
To take an obvious instance: the Wanderer’s 
lengthy colloquies in Stegfried—first with Mime, 
then successively with Alberich, Erda and Sieg- 
fried—are rendered largely unnecessary by the 
existence of Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire. 
Why then did Wagner not shorten them—to the 
| great gain of his drama? Presumably because he 
| could not bear to sacrifice so much of the 
| immense musical design which was already in his 
| head. About Wagner’s musical designs, in the 
larger sense, Mr. Newman has comparatively 
little to say, although it was he who drew the 
attention of English musicians to Alfred Lorenz’s 
| epoch-making investigations. Evidently he felt 
that merely to touch on such a subject might 
lead him altogether too far afield. is 
| elucidation of the Leit-motives is admirably full 
and clear. The conventional labels by which 
these are known are, as he points out, often mis- 
| leading; it is sometimes difficult to be sure of the 
precise significance they held for Wagner himself. 
| But I can’t see why Mr. Newman is so bothered 
| by the recurrence, in Die Walkiire, of the motive 
first heard in Das Rheingold at the entry of Freia 
fleeing from the Giants and usually known as 
| the “Flight Motive.” In the prelude to the 
second act of Walkire it is surely intended to call 
| to our minds an image of Siegmund and Sieglinde 
} in headlong flight from the vengeance of 
| Hunding. This interpretation is so obvious that 
we must presume Mr. Newman to have rejected 
it; but he does not tell us why. 

The extreme readability of Wagner Nights is 
| disturbed by one element. “As often as pos- 
| sible,” says the author, “I have allowed Wagner 

the poet to speak for himself, using my owa trans- 
| lations in the Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition of the 
; operas.” This is all very well; but the inversions 
| and peculiarities of idiom which are tolerable and 
ss unavoidable in a practical singing trans- 
absurd when embedded in the text 
ol an English book. -Instances abound. “ War- 
father grimmest greeting would give, saw he not 
her in our midst.” “ Meseemeth, is this harmful, 
for naught but your weal it worketh.” “From 
} common mortal this twin-pair begetting, ai the 
feet of these wolf-whelps throwest thou, base one, 
thy wife!’ Wiser were it and winsomer far, 
meseemeth, to comb out these Gothic angles, 
and to allow the meaning to emerge in that 
straightforward prose which Mr. Newman writes 
with enviable ease. 

ae faithful stand-by of many years, Kobbé’s 

omplete Opera Book, reappears in a new edition 
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which is welcome— it is something of a 
makeshift. Gustav t died before the first 
edition (New York, 1919) was quite ready for the 
press; ever since then, his book has been patched 
up in successive revisions with the economical 
idea of retaining undisturbed as many as possible 
of the original pages. In the latest edition a 
posthumous (and, perhaps, anti-Teutonic) “¢ 
has been added to the author’s Christian 
narae; but the bulk of his work still slumbers 
undisturbed. The late Ferrucio Bonavia has 
adcled clear narratives of several operas, including 
those of Benjamin Britten, and also (many 
hundreds of pages distant from other works by 
teir composers) Seraglio, Cenerentola, Simon 
Boccanegra, etc., which were previously absent. 
The illustrations are reduced in number by half, 
and half-heartedly brought up to date. Next time, 
the publishers must really go a bust, and reset the 
whole book. But, when that s, I confess 
that I shall miss many long-treasured passages. 
It will be sad, for instance, to read about Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah without Mr. Kobbé’s comment on 
the Shadow Song: “ This is a passage so graceful 
and, when sung and acted by an Adelina Patti, 
was so appealing, that I am frank to confess it 
suggested to me the chapter entitled ‘ Shadows of 
the Stage,’ in my novel of opera behind the 
scenes, All-of-a-Sudden Carmen.” Ah, All-of-a- 
Sudden Carmen, who reads you now? 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


AFTER THE BALL 


Arabian ig By GeRALD DE Gaury. 
Harrap. 123s. 

Caribbean Circuit. By Sir Harry Luke. 
Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. 

Ourselves Writ Strange. By ALAN MARSHALL. 
Allen & Unwin. 1§s. 

Moanalua. By THomas Wooprorre. Faber 
125. 

Plant Hunters in the Andes. By T. Harper 
GoopspreD. Hale. 215. 

“It’s later than you think” the radio warns, 
and still we haven't got to Cuzco or Haiti, the 
southern shores of the Caspian or the Great 
Barrier Reef. Did not Baudelaire define the 
true travellers as those “‘ gui partent pour partir 

.. et sans savoir pourquoa disent toujours : 
Allons ! "2? For such as them, restless and 
sulking upon this English summer’s unusually 
opulent bosom, are travel books a masochism or 
a consolation ? Both, I suppose. But after reading 
this batch of them, one thing grows certain, the 
old travel book even of indifferent quality is the 
safest. For with its pleasure are mixed no pangs 
of conscience. The picture of a remote civilisa- 
tion in full vigour, such as we get in Staunton’s 
account of Lord Macartney’s embassy to Ch’ien 
Lung, is all excitement. The impact of the West 
is still limited to the graceful and frivolous— 
musical clocks, coaches from Longacre. But the 
modern traveller, if of any sensibility, must be a 
creature wracked with guilt and anger, a chronicler 
of races and cultures dead or dying in the path 
of an advancing Western uniformity. We have 
got to the party after the ball is over. 

True, it is not quite over in Colonel de Gaury’s 
Arabia. Yet even here, we find the demand for 
fine horses falling off, while the American oil 
royalties bound up. In English Arabophily there 
is traditionally an element of rebellion against 
the Occidental system; to be in love with a 
nomadic way of life essentially implies a reproach 
to our urban one; and Colonel de Gaury, I 
suspect, seeks as much as anything to lose his 
own dilemmas in the sand. Were the choice be- 
tween the desert, glittering, empty, sterile, and the 
Europe of the High Renaissance, he would no 
doubt permit himself little more than a Beckford- 
ian excursion into the Arab world. But with 
Chicago or Tel-Aviv on the one hand and the 
Nejd on the other, like many Englishmen of 
his kind he plumbs for the Bedouin formula, 
even though he knows it to be doomed. This 
is by far the rnost sympathetic and practised 
book of those here considered, once it has freed 
itself of those stylistic affectations which ever 
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Company Meeting 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING 


Importance of Petrol De-rationing 
THe annual general mecting of The “Sheil” 
Transport and Trading Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, | 
June 30, in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, said: Since 





my statement was prepared, one matter of very great 
importance, both to this country and the Common- | 
wealth, and to the Oil Industry which serves them, | 
has occurred, namely, the de-rationing of petrol. | 

Although only a short time has elapsed since this | 
took place, it is already possible to see the beneficial 
effect it has had upon industry generally, and upon 
the public, and the many other incidental benefits | 
which have emerged. 

So far as the Oil Industry is concerned, de- 
rationing of course flowed naturally from the efforts 
of the Oil Companies to provide ample supplies of 
petroleum products from their great new refineries 
which have been constructed in this country and else- 
where. I would like to emphasize that it is not sore 
fortuitous chance that has produced this happy state | 
of affairs, but rather the Jong-term planning by all | 
the units of the Oil Industry. 

As was anticipated, the Industry has taken the | 
release from this particular control in its stride. | 
There have been no embarrassments and we now 
look forward to the day when the remaining controls 
are removed. 

One other matter to which I should like to refer 
that has eccurred since the publication of my state- 
ment, is the very great honour of Knighthood which 
His Majesty the King has conferred upon one of our 
Managing Directors, Mr. George Legh-Jones. [ am 
sure you will desire to add your congratulations to 
those of the Board and, whilst it is primarily a well- | 
deserved reward of Mr. Legh-Jones’s ability and 
attainments, we may perhaps as a Group accept some | 
of the reflected glory in that we may consider it as | 
recognition also of the Group's contribution to the | 
national well-being. 

The report was adopted. 
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It is significant that most people in this couniry 
who travel by air prefer to fly British. A natural 
pride'in a British concern is of course one reason 
But airways cannot depend on patriotism alone. 
The more definite reasons that have iropressed 
themselves on experienced travellers are the com- 
prehensive schedules on routes all over the world, 
the all-round efficiency, the courtesy, the thoroughness 

and, perhaps above all, that sense of complete 
confidence that is felt by everyone in the presence 
of British Airmanship. 
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since Doughty’s time seem de rigueur in accounts 
of Arabian travel. 

There is such a thing as the over-rich travel 
book, and after the fine-drawn eclecticism of 
Colonel de Gaury’s vision, Sir Harry Luke’s 
eye seems almost too observant. He is a supremely 
intelligent traveller, with an excellent nose for 
the quirks and oddities of history. But he amasses 
facts with scant discrimination, and the general 
effect suggests some Habsburg “ cabinet of 
curiosities '’ where a stone out of a camel’s belly 
is mounted in enamel and gold beside a statuette 
of Giambologna’s, or a merman’s withered hand. 
The Maya pyramids of Yucatan, Kings of the 
** Mosquito Nation” crowned with the pomp 
of an English coronation in Belize Cathedral, 
our decimation of the Caribs, and then our 
belated attempts to preserve the remnants of them, 
Nelson’s dockyard at Antigua, the eighteenth 
century maces of the West Indian legislatures— 
Sir Harry Luke alas! misses nothing that might 
charm the citizen of the world. Here, stuffed 
into one stocky volume is enough material for 
five travel-books. And though we share the 
author’s excitement at the thought of an Augustan 
Age so exotically transplanted, a sensation of 
surfeit promises well before the last page. 

Still, Sir Harry Luke has erred on the right side ; 
and it is fitting that his great banquet should 
leave us melancholy. For the history of the 
Caribbean in the last five centuries is a warning 
of the futility of man’s dealings with alien cultures 
weaker than his own. Spaniards, English and 
French may be the obvious villains of his story. 
But the Carib nation, now reduced to an embarras- 
sing handful, were hardly less violent in their 
prime; the Africans, had they come to the 
West Indies as conquerors instead of as manacled 
slaves, might well have appalled history by their 
crimes. 

Mr. Alan Marshall's laborious and praiseworthy 
travels among the aborigines inhabiting the North- 
ern Territory of Australia and the adjacent 
islands is filled with generous indignation against 
oppression of a culture whose only crime was to 
belong to the Stone Age. How superficially did 
the doctrine of the Noble Savage penetrate the 
spirit of Western colonisation. These unfortu- 
nate ** black fellows,” naturally no more bellicose 
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than the average Scottish clan of the seventeenth 
century, have been hunted, exterminated, bullied 
during the last century, purely because they 
were considered “backward” and therefore 
shiftless. JLogically, there is hardly less justifica~ 
tion for exterminating all Anglo-Saxons who have 
not yet advanced to the point of owning television 
sets. It is, however, some comfort to read 
recently that the Australian Labour Party are now 
pressing for a measure of direct aboriginal repre- 
sentation in the Federal Parliament. 

Into Commander Woodrooffe’s good-natured 
account of a naval service in New Zealand and 
the Pacific twenty years ago few embarrassing, 
accusing ts are allowed to penetrate. Pride 
in the Navy’s long association with New Zealand, 
kind .words for the Maoris and their bravery, 
a visit to the Tonga Islands, where a tortoise 
presented by Captain Cook was still an honoured 
guest of the royal garden-—here is the discreet, 
engaging conversation of a naval officer who has 
kept his eyes open, but not too wide. 

In this age, with travel reassuming a mediaeval 
difficulty, apart from the official and the news- 
paperman, the scientist is almost the only being 
whose journeys are still blessed. Dr. Harper 
Goodspeed and his team of botanists from 
Berkeley University, California have penetrated, 
in search of rare plants, mostly of the Nicotiana 
species, into crannies of the Andean uplands of 
which we can never hear too much. Their joint 
reminiscences at once titivate and tease. For a 
moment we are allowed a clear vision of the rare 
and strange—fogs bred from the Humboldt 
current cause a desert hill suddenly to blossom, 
or the clamour of a Quichua fair at 15,000 ft. 
deafens our already buzzing ears. Then the scene 
vanishes behind a cloud of good-humoured 
clichés, and we are left still baffled by the eternal 
problem of how to get to Cuzco before the ball 
is entirely over. 

Simon Harcourr-SMITH 


NEW NOVELS 


A Kiss For the Leper and Genetrix. By 
Francois Mauriac. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


9s. 
Hide and Seek. By Econ Hostovsky. 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
A Burnt Child. By Stic DAGERMAN. 
& Windus. 9s. 6d. 
aa Gradual Day. By Rosert NICOLSON. 
Constable. 9s. 6d. 

No reviewer in his senses approaches Frangvis 
Mauriac with feelings other than respect. It does 
not need the testimonials on the dust cover to 
ensure that ; five pages of Gerard Hopkins’s good 
translation is enough to remind him that this 
writer, whether or not he turns out to be a master, 
has mastery of his craft, depth of feeling, and the 
ability to hold a reader almost against his will by 
his talent for telling a story. He is, in fact, a 
born novelist, which cannot be said for any of the 
other authors under review. But the cautious 
approach is essential if one is to make any valid 
assessment of these two short novels, A Kiss for 
the Leper and Genetrix. Is this just a first-rate 
book of its tume, destined to fade imperceptibly 
and vanish, or is it one to which the years will 
give a deeper, more general application than 
could the generation for whom it was written ? 
The testimonials do not help—** Unrivalled by 
any living novelist in any country,” ** Perhaps the 
greatest living European novelist,” ‘ Over- 
whelmingly superior to ninety-five per cent. of 
other novelists at work to-day ""—all very possibly 
true ; yet obdurately the question remains. 

For there is no doubt about his gifts ; nor, for 
that matter, about his defects. A Kriss for the 
Leper, the story of a poor girl dutifully submitting 
to marriage with a misshapen, backward young 
man, the * Leper ”’ of the title, is open to criticism 
on several scores, which add up to the taste the 
book leaves of a slightly contrived unpleasantness : 

The heat had turned the pudding. One of the 
crayfish smelled bad. The ice-cream was running 
and had melted to a mess of yellow cream. The 
flies preferred to be crushed rather than abandon 
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the dishes of pastry, and fat women were suffering 

tortures of constriction in their tight clothes. 

Patches of sweat remorseiessly stained the fabric of 

their bodices. 

So much of the same thing since 1922, when the 
book was first published, has made us suspicious 
of such descriptions, exact though they may be. 
It would matter less did it not also emphasise the 
weakness of the plot, which pursues its grim 
course with no relief for characters or reader, 
as if the author were determined to prove at ail 
costs the sinfulness and misery of human dealings. 
Plenty of champions could be found to champion 
Mauriac against a charge of fiesh-denying 
Puritanism ; yet that is the final impression I 
carry away from this story. The criticism of 
morality and social behaviour, the awful picture of 
life in the Landes country, seem unimportant 
beside the author’s remorseless denial to Noémie, 
the wretched bride, of any consolation or satisfac- 
tion for the sacrifices she has tried to make. 

Genetrix is, by comparison, completely suc- 
cessful. It is about a mother-dominated middle- 
aged baby, Fernand Cazenave, who marries a 
sardonic and impoverished girl in a burst of 
loveless passion. The novel is not concerned 
with their married life—Mathilde is dying after a 
miscarriage when the book opens—but deals with 
the effect of her death on mother and son. The 
passing of this unloved creature, which seems for 
Madame Cazenave to signal the final return of the 
old regime, is in fact the cause of its break-up. 
Fernand learns the meaning of love for the first 
time, and in a strange, flickering way even his 
mother comes near to learning ; but it is death, 
not life, that activates their spirits, and in one 
form or another death claims them. With her it 
is death hopeless and unredeemed ; Fernand, we 
feel, has perhaps suffered a change of heart, 
symbolised by the return of the old servant whom 
he had driven out. The book is as relentless, as 
full of * sick creatures ” (in Mauriac’s phrase) as 
its predecessor. The background of peasants and 
peasant-farmers is if anything more firmly 
established. Yet the feeling it arouses is not 
revulsion, but pity. Using to the full his superb 
command of the narrative flow, of speed in telling 
and economy in description, Mauriac constructs 
a world that convinces and engages the reader, 
whatever his nationality or religion. The terrible 
fate of the Cazenaves is interpreted in their own 
terms. You are not asked to accept the morality 
by which they are judged, but simply to recognise 
that it is a judgment, and a moral one. As a 
result, you are free to enter sympathetically into 
what may well be a wholly alien pattern of living, 
without the necessity for protest or reservation at 
crucial moments. 

On these grounds, I believe Mauriac to be an 
enduring writer. Like Oedipus Rex and Wuthering 
Heights, to take two vastly different forerunners, 
Genetrix gives its reader a profound and valid 
interpretation of the nature of things. When 
Maurie~ fails, as he does in A Kiss for the Leper, 
one sees immediately the perils of his method 
and material ; it is then perhaps not improper to 
wish that he might sometimes branch out into 
more unlikely fields, rather as the Prince Regent’s 
librarian suggested to Jane Austen that she might 
try an historical romance dealing with the fortuaes 
of the House of Coburg. An absurd suggestion, 
naturally ; but still, one sees his point. 

The other books in this list suffer alarmingly 
from the lack of that moral standard which runs 
as a backbone through Mauriac’s work. The 
Czech author Egon Hostovsky comes off best : 
his two short novels have an intensity which is 
both imaginative and firmly grounded. The 
second one, The Black Band, is a genuine re- 
creation of childhood, though the parallel of 
children growing up lawless during a war and 
their elders running amok because of it is hardly 
startling. Stig Dagerman’s A Burnt Child, on 
the other hand, almost defies criticism. It is the 
literary equivalent of a very slow, very bad 
Swedish film, where the simplest actions are 
invested with a portentousness which would have 
dismayed the House of Ussher. It constantly 

rowns its own merits (a feeling for character and 
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a certain skill in narration) by lapsing into a sort 
of high-class baby-talk whenever the tension has 
mounted to freezing-point : 

So the son goes out to speak to his fiancée. He 
likes talking to his fiancée en the telephone very 
much, because then he can make his voice so warm, 
and he can blow his warmth into her cold car. 
Then her voice too gets warm. On the telephone 
they are both warm. 

Finally, Robert Nicolson’s first novel, The 
Gradual Day, a tragic idyll of the love of a young 
student for a middle-aged woman. In spite of 
some self-consciousness in the writing, this has a 
neatness and promise which recommend it; but 
again one feels the lack of a code of ethics, or 
even a strongly-held intellectual creed, to which 
the author could unqualifiedly subscribe. After a 
plunge into the Mauriac universe, one feels less 
inclined to shrug away a moral vacuum. 

FRANK HAUSER 


TREES 


The Triumph of the Tree. By JoHN STEWART 
(COLLIs. Cape. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Collis’s subject is the relationship between 
men and trees, first in nature, subsequently in the 
artifact which man has made of the world. There 
is a balance and an order in nature by means of 
which that vast organism which is life as a whole, 
composed of soil, water, air, plants and animals, 
is kept in working order; the interests of the 
diverse specific elements are reconciled, true at 
some cost in pain to species and individuals, for 
the general good. But man, arrogating to himself 
proprietary rights in the rest of creation, upsets 
the balance. He kills his fellow animals and 
imsects, ploughs the grasslands, cuts down the 
trees. For a time the results are gaudy, some- 
times admirable: but only for a time: 

We can do a great deal to upset the equilibrium, 
but the balance will always be eventually restored 

—at our expense. 





Civilised man has wu the balance of nature in 
scores of ways; Mr. is touches on a number 
of them, but his first concern is with the conse- 
quences of man’s changing attitude to trees, To | 
primitive, and even to early civilised man, trees | 
were an object of religious veneration and 
regarded as guardians of fertility. As such they 
became the subject of a vast, complex, subtle 
and beautiful mythology, to which the author 
devotes 110 pages. They are pages well 
bestowed: in them the tree mythology is pre- 
sented as what one might call the ecological 
instrument of our remote ancestors, by means of 
which they expressed the felt relationship between 
Man and the other elements of Life as a whole. 

Grown powerful, man grew arrogant: requiring 
living room for his increasing numbers and for 
the crops to support them, he cut down the trees. 
With the disappearance or reduction of forests, 
rainfall was reduced or disadvantageously redis- 
tributed. Soil erosion by flood and wind followed, 
the creation of arid deserts. The process con- 
tinues: in North America alone the annual loss 
of fertile soil—and it is a total loss—is equal to 
73,000 forty-acre farms. 

In a style which is agreeably intimate and direct 
without being tiresomely chummy or colloquial, 





at worst exclamatory, at best movingly lyrical, | 
Mr. Collis argues for a return, in modern, intelli- 
gent terms, to something of the ancient reverence | 
for trees, for the natural equilibrium. Tree-lover, | 
he makes his plea in the interests of the races | 
of men, not of trees: man cannot survive except | 
as an element of the natural order, keeping a fair 
place in a balanced economy: for man is fiesh, | 
and fiesh is grass and grass is soil, and the anti- 
Orpiaic, anti-Dionysian haters of flesh and lovers | 
of soul, or mind for that matter, have brought | 
us near to extinction by starvation. Soil is a con- | 
sumable commodity: its principal conservators 
are grass and trees. Plough up the grass, cut 
down the trees, and the soil blows or is washed 
away. It has happened, is happening and abso- 
lutely must cease to happen. 

Mr. Collis’s demonstrations are those of a | 
scientist, his documentation that of a scholar, his | 





manner that of an artist. The combination gives 
his book an impressive impact: the reader feels 
impelled to emulate Beckford, and cause to be 
planted, in one lifetime, a million trees. 
Exwarp HyaMs 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Symphonies. Haypn: No. 103, E flat major 
(“ Drum Roll”) (LPO/Solti. AX333-5). What 
a wonderful symphony this is! How perfectly 
these last works of Haydn illustrate the fecundity 
and resourcefulness of his genius! I have never 
heard the Andante, which is in Haydn's humor- 
ous, cloak-and er manner, more nirmbly 
and expressively played. Georg Solti, whom 
I suspect of being one of the best conductors 
alive, gets the last ounce of precision out of the 
LPO, which gives an inspired performance. 
The recording, too, is masterly. SIBELIUS: 
No. 6, D minor, Op 104 (RPO/Beecham. DB- 
6640-2). This symphony comes from Sibelius’s 
inner sanctuary, and for adroirers of his genius 
it has a central importance. A northern landscape, 
painted in white and many tones of grey. I have 
nothing but praise for the ing and on the 
whole for the performance, but I could wish Sir 
Thomas had taken the Finale a shade more 
briskly, so as to enhance the stillness of the Coda. 

Miscellaneous Orchestral. Bartok: Music 
for Strings, Percussion and Celesta (Los Angeles 
Chamber Sym/Byrns. CKsroor3). One of 


Company Meeting 
MARKS & SPENCER 





LARGER TURNOVER & PROFIT 
THE twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Marks | 
and Spencer, Limited, was held on Thursday, | 
June 29, in London. 

In the course of his speech Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) stated: Net | 
profits amounted to £2,121,102 (£1,843,335 last | 
year). Provision for Taxation required {2,530,000 | 
£2,3$0,000 last year). The amount available for | 
distribution is £4,814,976, including the carry forward | 
from last year of £2,593,874. | 

A final dividend of 45 per cent. on Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares is proposed which, with the | 
interim diviclend of 15 per cent. already paid, would | 
make the total distribution 60 per cent. as last year, 
absorbing £713,925. £50,000 is again appropriated | 
to the Staff Benevolent Pensions Fund. The 
carry forward will be £3,971,401—an increase of 
41,377,527. 

It is proposed to make a distribution of one “A” 
Ordinary share in respect of every 44 Ordinary and/or 
“A” Ordinary share as held on May 20, 1950. 

During and since the war, we set aside sums 
totalling £772,000 as a provision for Deferred Repairs. 
We have expended to date £637,000, and the balance 
of £135,000 will be used ing the current year; 
each year thereafter will bear its full cost of mainten- 
ance, 

Stock in Trade.—-Stock in Trade has risen from 
£1,604,000 to £2,8094,000. 

Reserves.—Revenue Reserves have increased to 
£6,903,948. Capital Reserve is £906,984, making 
total Reserves over £7,800,000. 

Dur the year we opened two new Stores; we | 
now opciate 231 Stores. With regard to our 16 
destroyed Stores, we shall be able to start building 
operations on a number of thern during the current 
year. We have added five Catering Units this year; 
they now number 114. All have been modernised 





| continues to be our policy. 





and re-equi . 
Exports.—Expo:t business is but a small per- | 
centage of our total business. We are making efforts 
to develop our sales t the hard currency countries. | 
GENERAL SURVEY | 

The rise in profits was due to greater turnover. | 

Sales expanded by 20 per cent. compared with the | 
previous year. We were able to offer, for the first 
time since the outbreak of war, a more varied and 
extensive range of goods. Our business benefited by 
the termination of coupon rationing and public | 
confidence in the goods we sell. 

While production grows, prices are mounting 
steadily due to the increased cost of imported raw 
materials largely caused by the devaluation of sterling. | 
These higher costs are only partially reflected in 
current retail prices. The full impact has still to 


st¢ 


Bartok’s most i rtant works, a superb piec 
of composition, of extraordinary and fascinat- 
ing sonorities. The Adagio, with its skeletal 
opening, is as frightening as a haunted house. 
The performance is pone Ben and full-bodied in 
tone, the recording excellent. Mozart: Serenade 
— Eine kleine Nachtmustk (Vienna Phil Karajan. 
LX1293-4). On the whole I am inclined to 
think that, where none is perfect, this is the best 
available version. The string band is of course 
much heavier than the composer can have en- 
visaged, but the playing is beautifully light and 
affectionate in tone. R ing not impeccable, 
but adequate. WAGNER: Sieyfried Idyll (Phil- 
harmonia Orch/Kletzki. LX1296-7). Well con- 
ducted, thoroughly workmanlike; woodwind 
excellent; but the string tone is really too 
meagre for this of all pieces. Vienna Phil) Furt- 
wiingler set preferred. Boropin: Prince Igor— 
Overture and Polovtsi March (Philharmonia 
Orch;Dobrowen. C€3979-80). A splendidly vital 
recording, better managed than the Buecham 
set and no less well played. ‘The coupling, too, 
seems more sensible. Bizer: Suite from Carmen 
(LPO/Collins. AK2352-4). The great merit of 
this suite is that, apart m a couple of short 
passages, it avoids the more boisterous music 
which, outside the theatre, is tedious to listen 
to, In fact, every moment is a joy, and the per- 
formance and 

Chamber 


Violin Sonata, C minor, Op. 30, No, 2 (Rostal 


| come. Continued rise in retail prices may bring with 
| it the danger of consumer resistance, with harmful 


consequences to all those concerned with production 
and distribution. 

The key to this problem is greater productivity and 
increased efficiency in manufacture and distribution. 

Before the war we centralised in our own hands 
the purchase of the major proportion of the cloth 
used by our garment manufacturers in order to 
establish improved standards and specifications; this 
Basic fabrics are con- 
verted by our Printing and Designing Departrnents 
into an extensive varicty of garments, in original 
prints and attractive styles. 

NEw ARTMENTS 

We established a Merchandise, Development De- 
partment in 1936 to investigate and follow through 
developments in the textile field which bear on the 
quality and value of our goods. 

Our organisation is specially adapted to test the 
practical value of new processes materials. We 
can thus take advantage of any new and desirable 
developments in this field, with Leneft to our public. 

We set up recently a Development Department 
concerned with the quality of the foodstuffs we sell 
arid with the composition and purity of the raw 
materials used. Our aim is to provide good quality 
foodstuffs which are wholesome and palatable, and 
I am glad to say that the blic is showing its 
appreciation of our efforts. nliness and hygiene 
in food preparation and handling are constantly pre- 
sented as a social responsibility to our suppliers of 
food products and to our staff. 

Our development departments are headed by highly 
qualified scientists and technicians, who have at their 
disposal up-to-date laboratories. We are satisfied 
that the work they have initiated has already led to 
a marked improvement in much of our merchandise. 

Our suppliers bring to us the results of their own 
experiments and experience. In this way a pool of 
knowledge and technique is created to which all con- 
tribute amd from which all draw. I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for their most active and 
friendly co-operation in the past year. 

Starr anp WELFARE 

The well-being of staff is of great importance in 
the conduct of our business, as it generates a spirit 
of service and of loyalty. We are proud of the fact 
that most of the higher and responsible positions in 
our Company are held by men and women risen {rom 
the ranks. 

Our Welfare Department embraces a wide ‘ield. 
Our expenditure on welfare during the past year 
was nearly £400,000, a figure which does not include 
the contribunons of the Company to the Pemsions 
Scheme and the Benevolent Fund. 

A happy and a loyal staff is a priceless asset to a 
business, and I know that you will wish to join me 
in extending to all our staff our thanks for the 


| devoted services. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. Allot- 
ment Letters in respect of the bonus issuc will be 
posted on July 21 next. 


Bh PPT CAIN CME OM BN. 
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Osborn. AK2356-9). A most efficient, vigorous 
performance, but lacking the impressive drive 
and authority of the Schneiderhan/Wihrer 
set (Col). And in the Finale I miss each time the 
E flat in the triplet which forms part of the 
theme. The recording level is unusually high 
and there is some distortion, CHopin: Scherzo 
No. 1, B minor, Op 20 (Moiseiwitsch. C3981). 
I feel that this wonderful piece should be less 
heavily pedalled, the quavers played more stac- 
cato, and fewer liberties taken with the rhythm. 
But that is a very personal opinion and many 
people will certainly admire the style and brilliance 
of Moiseiwitsch’s rendering. There is nothing 
slovenly or eccentric here, such as marred his 
recent set of the Preludes. The recording deals 
very capably both with the strenuous athletics 
of the main body and with the sustained melody 
of the middle section. I recommend this version 
as now the best available, since the old Rubin- 
stein record, though better played, is very tinny. 
Cuopin: Trois Nouvelles Etudes (“‘ d’aprés la 
méthode de Moscheles et de Fétis’’); Waltz, 
D flat major, Op 64, No. 1 (Cortot. DB21070). 
The beauty of Cortot’s touch remains unimpaired, 
but anybody who knows these pieces will, J 
should think, be dismayed by the absence of 
80 many notes, by the desperate unevenness of the 
left-hand arpeggios in the F minor Etude, by 
the smudging of the mordaunts in the D flat 
major Erude, and by the extraordinary scrimmage 
(plus an unauthorised chord) at the end of the 
Waltz. BacH: Prelude and Fugue, E minor 
(Germani. ©3984-5); Bacu: Toccata, F major 
(E. Power Biggs. DX 1664); FRANCK: Canta- 
bile (Demessieux. K2360.) As once before, I 
feel it necessary to protest in the strongest terms 
against the modern fashion of playing Bach’s 
organ works. It is not that the first two of the 
above issues are badly recorded-—they are not—- 
burt the quality of the sound is so consistently 
foud and unpleasing that the ear longs for silence. 
If you ask me how these Toccatas and Fugues 
ure to be played so that the nature of the music 
be preserved and (at the same time) the counter- 
point be not smothered in a welter of noise, I 
cannot (being no organist) tell you. But I feel 
pretty sure that Bach, who cared above all 
for clarity, did not play them hike this, or imagine 
that they would ever be so played. The style of 
Jeanne Demessieux, on the other hand, seems 
to me a possible pointer in the right direction. 
Admittedly, Franck’s quiet meditation (No. 2 
of the Three Pieces for organ) does not of course 
present the same problems as a Bach Toccata ; 
but the player’s exquisite and lucid registration 
might with advantage be studied by organists 
who on the slightest provocation are tempted 
to let loose a herd of bellowing diapasons. 

Vocal. WaGner: Der Engel and Stehe still 
(Flagstad. DB6841). Ditto (Hingen. LX1282). 
Mme Flagstad’s imperturbabiy beautiful, un- 
forced tones do full justice to these fine songs. 
Compared with her rendering, Elisabeth Héngen’s 
is rather monotonously sombre. Desussy : Ballade 
No. 2; La Grotte; Mandoline (Souzay Paris 
Conservatoire Lindenburg. K2333). Debussy’s 
settings of Villon are among the most moving 
songs of modern times. I prefer them in the 
piano version, because it accords better with 
the intimate nature of the poems, ind in this 
form Bernac and Poulenc have recorded them 
perfectly (H.M.V.). The composer’s scoring 
alters the whole effect of the songs, although they 
remain extremely beautiful. On the other hand, 
La Grorte (which is the same as No. 1 of Le 
Promenoir des Deux Amants) and Mandoline are 
seriously spoilt by Louis Beydts’s indiscreetly 
elaborate orchestration. Gérard Souzay sings 
all three songs with a melting delicacy of tone 
and feeling and, although the balance is not ideal, 
the recording is most agreeable. SCHUBERT : 
An die Musik and Der Musensohn (Ferrier. 
M625). Being one of those who prefer Kathleen 
Ferrier in German rather than in English or 
other music, I find this disc very satisfying. 
She has exactly caught the spirit of these famous 
songs and the recording serves her faithfully. 
Bisuor : Bid me Discourse, and Boyce: Tell me 


Lovely Shepherd (Ritchie. C3983). These 
delicious melodies are ideally suited to Margaret 
Ritchie’s liquid tones and impeccable style 
(what other singer to-day can boast a perfect 
shake ?). The piano tone and balance are 
exemplary. Do not miss this record. Wor: 
In der Friihe and Die thr schwebet (Nielsen. 
Bg916). A not altogether happy example of Flora 
Nielsen’s distiriguished art. In In der Friihe 
she does not achieve the wonderful changes of 
colour which are so remarkable in Elisabeth 
Schumann’s record of the song. Die thr schweber 
ought to go more trippingly ; and surely it is a 
mistake to make a rallentando in the very first 
phrase ! TcHatkovsxy : At the ball and The Gypsy 
(Mascia_ Predit. DArg41). This admirable 
soprano unites expressive power to a fine, round 
tone and a flexible technique. It is to be hoped 
that we shall have a whole series of Russian songs 
from her. Meanwhile, Mme Predit’s qualities may 
be judged by The Gypsy, a not very interesting song 
which she manages to fill with character. In 
At the Ball the singer ap 4 pry over-anxious lest 
we miss the poignancy of the poetic idea. Yet 
this haunting song (one of Tchaikovsky’s best) 
makes its effect with the minimum of emphasis, 
as anyone knows who has heard the pre-electric 
record by Sobinov. Although it is sung in 
French, I prefer Gérard Souzay’s rendering 
(Decca) to Mme. Predit’s. Mozart: Die Ent- 
fiithrung—* Wer ein Liebchen” (Act 1); “O 
wie will ich triumphiren” (Act 3) (Weber. 
LB96). As usual, Ludwig Weber sings in good 
style, but I wonder whether the florid passage 
at the end of the second aria, though no doubt 
intended to be comic, ought to sound quite so 
clumsy. Verpb1: Don Carlo-—*O don fatale ” ; 
Il Trovatore—** Stride la vampa” (Stignani. 
R30018). One of Mme Stignani’s best records— 
a splendidly full-blooded piece of Verdi singing. 
These are now by far the best available versions 
of both arias. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
Space-saving Key. 

{H.M.V.: DB, DA, C, B. Colwnbia: LX, 
LB, DX, DB. Decca : X and AX, K and AK, M 
Capitol : CK. Parlophone : R, RO, E.] 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 1064 
Set by J. B. Roderic 


The Columbia University Press has completed a 
poll of the ten most boring classics in the world. 
The results, in order of unpopularity, were: Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Melville’s Moby Dick; Milton’s 
Paradise Lost; Spenser’s Faerie Queene; Boswell’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson; Richardson’s Pamela; Eliot’s 
Silas Marner; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote; and Goethe’s Faust. The usual prizes are 
offered for the best replies, in not more than 150 
words, from any of the above authors to the Columbia 
University Press. Entries by July 18. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,051 
Set by Dennis Yates 


In his book on Logan Pearsall Smith, Robert 
Gathorne-Hardy mentions Pearsall Smith’s delight 
in boasting, and describes a boasting party he held, 
at which a silver cream jug was awarded to the boast 
which was acclaimed the most excellent. Gathorne- 
Hardy himself scored a near miss with his claim, 
when a child, to have given ringworm to a high 
dignitary of the church, but the prize was unani- 
mously voted to the young lady who had a certificate 
of her virginity signed by the Pope. The subtlety 
of a good! boast lies in departing only so far from the 
truth as to run no chance—or practically no chance 
—of being believed. The usual prizes are offered 
for the best set of three such boasts. 


Report on Week-end Competition No. 1061 


Quite a proportion of the large entry fell between 
the stools of truth and fiction, and I have—in more 
than one case reluctantly—passed over what I believed. 
If some truth has gatecrashed into my selection, it is 
of such a high degree of improbability that it deserved 
to. And as I have rejected the probable because it is 
seldom entertaining, so I have spurned Munchausen- 
like entertainment on the grounds that it trespasses 
too far from the improbable into the impossible. My 
view is that it was a difficult competition. I expected 
—and found—few entries in which all three boasts 
qualified. There may well be better individual boasts 
than the three original entries of J. F. P. and the three 
quoted by Guy Innes, but no one else produced more 
than one for my twenty-five-strong short list. I 
should like to have done more than commend Hugh 
Jenkins’ claim to have kindled the spark of relativity 
in Einstein and D. E. C. Cave’s to have drawn Marx’s 
attention to the importance of the econemic factor in 
history. But in both cases the claim was disputed, 
albeit less cogently. To continue the report would 
be pleasing to the setter, but I am sure not so diverting 
to the reader as to include an extra couple of entries. 
Two guineas to J. F. P., one guinea to Guy Innes, 
half guineas to the next six published. 


At the National Gallery : 

* Of course this cleaning business cuts both ways. 
When I had finished distempering the rear wall of the 
Sistine Chapel the Pope said it was much improved.” 
In the Political Corner of the Saloon Bar : 

“So I said to Schuman, I said, * Look!’ I said 
* What you want to do is plan in a big way. Integrate, 
it’s the big unit what pays. Now if you got all your 
neighbours to pool their iron and steel. p 
At the Wedding : 

“ Yes, a charming couple. I have slept with both 
of them.”’ J. F. BP. 


I arm the master of my fate.-—W. E. Henley 
Invictus). 

Behold, what a dust do I raise !—The Fly on the 
Chariot-wheel, as reported by Aesop. 

Donated to the Borough by Alderman Charles 
Bloop, Mayor, 1890. ‘ The sea is His, and He made 
it’”’.—Inscription on metal plates affixed to seats at 
seaside resort. Guy Innes 


It was said of the late Baron Rothschild, the Banker 
friead of Edward VII, that he detested boasters. 
Walking down Piccadilly one day, he met ar, 
acquaintance, who wore a tie pin of unusual stone. 
The mia tried hard to make an impressioa, and de: w 
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attention to the stone. Rothschild gazed at it with the 
eye of a connoisseur, “Ah yes,” he said, “ Quite 
good, I have 2 mantelpiece of the same material.” 

W. J. Gotpssy 


I have cross-bred coconuts and barrow boys and 
taow they sell themselves. 


Dr. Leon M. SHIRLAW 


My wife never feels the need even to look at 
another man. L. V. BEHARRELL 


I remember the second time I climbed Kilimen- 
jaro... A. B.H 


I never cut my toenails; I bite them. 
Dorotny WricHt 


“ Churchill had heard of my magazine and indicated 
he would be grateful if I could see my way to give hirn 
a little puff once in a while.” Wa. SAVAGE 


Superba Pictures Inc. claim that their new star-— 
Xavier Swoon--a test-tube baby incidentally—is the 
Gest-dressed man in Hollywood. His appearance, 
claim Superba in their latest release, is as immaculate 
as his conception. A. P. 


LLANFAIRPWLLGWYNGOGERY'“HWYOND- 
NBURLUANTYSDIOGOGOGOCH, ANGLESEY 
Dear Sir,-— 

My name is Idris Morgan ap Tudor Jones and 
because I work in the post office I am called Jones 
The Post and I am Welsh you know. Many years 
ago, to my shame, but then to prove my initiative 
like to the cxaminers for the Diploma of the 
S.P.R.O.S.T.LP.R. (Society of Public Relations 
Officers for Seaside Town and Inland Pleasure 
Resorts), I added an “ og” to the name of this village 
(which was ren Lianfairpwilgwyngogerychwy- 

luantysd h and in danger of nor being 
the longest in Great Britain), but I have been punished 
for my wickedness as now, in addition to being Public 
Relations Officer, I am deputy sub-postmaster and I 
have to write the flaming thing on every telegram 
whatever. H. E. B, 








In the autumn of 1914 in my capacity as night 
porter at the Hotel Cevil, I cleaned a considerable 
amount of snow from the boots of a Russian Colonel- 
o 


General. A.M 





CHESS: Pawn-snatching 
No. 44 


Who of us could put his hand on his heart and 
plead “ Not Guilty” of injudicious pawn~snatching? 
We have all done it, we have paid the penalty, and 
we shall do it again. 1 think it was Geza Maroczy 
who said that, however wary a good player may be in 
accepting any gift-horse—or a gift-bishop for that 
matter, to say nothing of gift-rook or a gift-queen— 

“they always grab a pawn,” Maroczy may well 
have remembered. his own game against Alekhine 
who, in this position could not resist the temptation 
of winning another pawn by Q-B8 ch, followed by 
QxP. He thought that after Marcczy's Q-Q7 ch, 
K- ~Kt3 would be quite safe. 
This, in fact, was Alekhine’s 
sealed move. They adjourned 
for lunch and when they were i 2 
about to resume Maroczy ate a 
addressed his opponent with a 
this litth speech. “ When a us? 
you were one pawn up you tt! a ate 
had an advantage; when P 
you were two pawns up you 
had a theoretical win; as soon as you're three pawns 
up I'll have a draw.” Promptly he proved it by 
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playing P-Qs, whereupon the pawn had to be taken 
and «ven an Alekhine 


could not avoid perpetual check. 
Here—Sianz-Skalicka, 
Prague, 1931—is another ex- 
ample of crime and punish- 
ment. Black played B-Qz, 
and White “snatched” at 
once by B x P, followed by 
R x B. With a P up and 
the enemy B pinned, it 
must have seemed to him 
- the very dream of a good 
position, but he was rudely awakened by P-Ks. 
He saw now that he must lose at least the exchange. 
Of course he lost the endgame, and quite deservedly, 
too. 
As yet another warning for pawn-snatchers, here 
is a little game, not exactly a master-piece, but quite 


instructive. It was won by Kuhlmann in 1935. 
(1) Kt-KB3 P-Q4 (190) O-O KtxBP? 
(2) P-QKt3 B-B4 (11) R-B1 Kt-Qs5 
(3) B-Krt2 Kt-QB3 (12) KtxKt PxKt 
(4) P-Q3 P-KB3 (13) B-Kits ch P-B3 
(5) QKr-Q2 P-K4 (14) RxP ! PxR 
(6) P-K4 PxP (15) BxP ch K-K2 
(7) PxP B-Kt3 (16) B-Rzch K-K3 
(8) B-QB4 Kt-KR3 17) @Bgch K-K4 
(9) Q-K2 Kt-QKts ? (18) P-B4 mate 














3 

Tt would be interesting to see how readers have 
either suffered or administered the penalty for pawn- 
snatching. Suc contributions, if and when used, 
will be duly rewarded, but they have no bearing on 


this week's competition-—three studies, one of which 
is very casy, while one is by mo means as casy as it 
looks and seem: to me fully to deserve the 6 points I 
rated it. As u broad hint I will merely say this 
that stalemates occur even on sparsely populated 
boards. 


B: P. Kahl, 1948 





A: K. Junker, 1949 








Cc: 
A: White to move and draw 
($ points). 
B: White to move and win 
(4 points). 
C: White to move and win 
#j (6 points). 
WwW Usual prizes, Entries by July 
“2 











REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set June 17 
A: (1) P-Rg ch, K- at (2) P-Ktg « ~| K- Q4, (3) P-Ba ch 
K- ao 4) P24 ch, K-By4, (5) P-K4 ch, et 


B; (1) B-Kez, & Kit, (2) B-By, 
(4) B-Ks, B-B 
R-QKs, (¢) B- 

These two yr wete evidently too simple. 
Relatively few failures and scores of correct solutions. 
Prizes shared by P. Chutney, J. M. Reid, J. A. Russ, 
A. Rutherford, G. Watson. 

In the points competition, with the leaders well in 
the nineties, the decision should 7 reached next 
week, After the subsequent “ 100 (with the 
first winners handicapped as previcmah y announced) 
I will propose a change. The mujority of corres- 
pondents, so far, favour some sort of a ladder system, 
So, unless I get a sudden counterblast from an 
Opposition majority, a ladder system it shall be. 
I'll try to think of a good one, Meanwhile I shall 
welcome any further practical suggestions from 
competitors, ASSIAC 


B. 7, (3) B-Qs, B-Ke, 
BS, B-K4, () Bu, K-KS, G) B-Ku, 











ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





A Seas Se Ses He. & and 
c.; garden; rooms, incl. breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3gns. Few mins, ble Arch, ne. 
tube, buses, 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI, 1930. 


CAMBORNE Hotel, 61-6 Leinster Square, 
"Phone BA ¥ 4836, Charming, com- 


\ 


nalist. 








ACCOMMODATION —continued 


Central London 





P NEWOOD, ae > 





Box 


7558. 


SCHOOLS —centinued 





® SCHOOLS —-continued 





NEW Zealand teacher & wife require furn. YHILDREN from 3-11 years have e really FOR freedom and self-government. Ka- 
flat, 3 months from ist Sept. West a hoppy home life with first-class teaching at quhanity Frewen. Castle Dvuglas, Scotland, 
preferred. Stone, 10, Hereford Rd., St. las School, igpe dui the Reasor and from 4 years. Headmaster; 
JANTED fiat, furnished or Sebel for eae Soe ‘Miss eS ete charge ing the holiday. Joha_M. eaend, M.A., Ed.B. 
two young women--research asst. & jour- pply + 





T enorst School, Forest Row, 


3 Suussen. 
Herts (Ware Boys and Sista (5-13). ay health and 





NET : . ° : a ek... oe childten 4% —— ns =- happiness as educstion 
fortabie service rooms | board,  puabtaahen: wr bd lady urgently needs 1 or 2 unfur and waching meth: Mumford. B.Sc. 
rena een Breen aetnneses- Achnarestnte nis rooms London. Spare-time services. pam mon oy et Facilities i 
AN inexpensive pied-a-t dterre in well-kept 7548. weekly boarders. st Rey Riva Rose advice given (gratis) by Truman 
house near Harrods for single gentleman WO Th i ——— i, kinchenette y => fA K.nigh ealey, concerning s ~ 
McFie, 8 Beaufort Gdas., Koightsbridge peti oy cedar: ert heen veh gore: wan EDCLIFFE Nursery = Pre-prepersiory : i oo 
SW.s. Ken. 4367 wanted urgently by quiet business woman, R Aaremion Houve, tr & 12, 


SINGLE room & double room available in 
comf. quiet se. All conveniences, 1 min 


easy reach Holborn 
2 WOMEN, educationists, require unfurn. 


Moderate rert. Box 7513. 


holidays throughout the yes. 


School. Children s-9 welcome week-cnds/ 


Surrey. 3td season summer camp 


Gidora | Se. cw CF 2803. Founded 1901 
‘READERS’ MARKET 


Country ertate, 
July, Aug., 








NW self-contained flat & garage within ¢ mis. of Sept. All outdoor activities including rid ing and => aoe cena gs 
one — B. Bone, 14 oe BO 3. Swreacham jet tenants. 7136. swimming; nature study, crafts. Froebe! staff, For Sale Encyclopactia Britannics « t 
u t-, 7 mo as ey ty ss 7OU NG . " professional “couple oe reqaire Particulars end bookings The Pracee Mirs 1947 edition, perfect, bownd in b) ve levantex, 
Secttesss” oulvane Uudnneemn (constant hot water) furnished or unfurnished s.c. flat in Wood- Fi. Avs Coline, 47 Rasaale Wardens, 9.0.19 . - lon ton 2 bain oe A + phe) 
: ford area. Box 7653. xmen 1 o4to. 948 50, at my ov 1990/41 sul 
to let for single tenant. Box 7514. - 





—— 415; will 




















ji ‘ . ~ SOTMEM Alussodlelees os ibce, 14 perfect vols. 
YOUNG woman offers to another share comi. | [J NIV, Lecturer, on sabbatical leave, arrivin st cx ‘THERINE'S, fa aoe. ’ Oe Bris- MOTOCEL, tientted ities, slaned euthor ; 
y ‘ flat. Box / London Sept. 10, wants small furnis , = a ertka. ts; Ecard Grand Piano, excellent condition, 
furs. West End flat. otc flat. 2 bedroors if posvible, rent 5 gms, 4 Channel, Welsh Tie tarian and food re~ | f:00/ offer: Cap, gown anc hood B.A. Londo: 
OUSEBOAT for sale. Chiswick Mall. months. Write. air-mail: F. J. Page, 20 riot. form dict. Music, Dancin ing, Draran, Crafts, | Ose but in god condition, £3 
sa eott _* raft, cep 6, aioe, galley, — son Street, Wellington, New Zealand. etc., Ralph Cooper, M.A, and Joyce’ Cooper. WANTED: Automatic ~~ Gramophone, 
habs my pa . ~e =. 'T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. Trixette ” of similar, good conditi we 
sotr. Ga. Lise. Bon ai or CHL ste. | CORTTAGE waved. home. 2 tes poke | Sls uation ttt pert ih torgpeecas | rogcsTypewrhr, wit, pad "masel 
pe° a. ty -y let Aug. 16-Sept. Bes wife, two children age eleven. Write Box * | atmosphere of ordered vesdom. om. Aporeniens Send no mwney or yoods in reply w tie 
. 20. Fridge., washer, I C Vernon & Sons Lid., 17 Stratford F for vacancies from oe H . ere St write first to NS. & N 
pat A ta yn 2 mins. bus & tube. ve Wr Harris, M.A » LLB. re. Lyn J. Harris, MLA Readers ft a" , J civows Turnstile, men- 
s. wk. inct. daily help & gardener. Brain, 1 _—_— —— -_ —— <f Michael's Goliege, Bexley. Dav % honing of. tarls (separate letter for 
ITHOR « f home. Un- , item). ‘ , 
sengiese R.. Senmore, ee Sunished co’ Guamadthe) Koratihed examen School for Boys.) Boss prepared frst word, Bo hy Tat - 
SHORT let, late Aug., 5 bedroom house, fine flat. Box 7569. ‘ for Common Entrance, General Schools sare aniiag egies. » including for 
sitn. Constable country. Every amenity. |  "**- pen _ | feate and other public ¢xuminations Vtigh a Ce jet 
Write: Hill Ferm House, Bures, Suffolk. SCHOOLS percentage of tocersecs in ail subject. The ~~ STobENTSAiPs 
—e —— — - is utiiul serTrou m “ 
ans. —" fiat to let Ne a ; ELM School, Gt. Missenden, Buchs, | Garden of England—Horne produce from ex Uivanatry Cotlege of Hull. The Colleye 
she pe ee £12 Happy home life. Lovely tensive ones. Moderate fees -Wrire wo * to award a Post-Graduate Sts- 
SIGNER, wile & -_. Ng require education, progressrre Secretar Prospectus. St. Michael’) College, éantap im the Facvity of Arts for full-tinw 
unfurn, accom. in or Kensington, po bog individual care. nay ied = YA yt Economics o« 
relerenees wine supplied Box 7564 PROGRESSIVE School in the Norh Tac WENNIIGTON Sater,” Weinert. ms | aotals pum eipestie ie 0 tered bar. 
ANTIED, 2- of 3-r0omed “a unfurn., A Moors $e Scheel, Ciitheroe, Lancashire has Ministry.) 100 boys and girls, £-28. | Ferther particulars may be ned from the 
IW S.C, Hamps pstead / Highgate. 786s. so bovs & girls aged 4 to 13; & im a homely A wellorean sed pioneer school with a whele- ¢gnarur, to whom ms in tripticese 
2 4 troomed modern flat. awe rent. atmosphere x idea! surroundings lays a sound 1 community life. Kenneth C. shumild be sent mot later than July 31, 1990 
a Fixtures, fittings bought. Box 7671. fowsdatior for their future. Sous, S C. Meggitt, Registrar. 
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. APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY of Sydney. Professor of Psy - 
/ ry and Director of Piychiatric Clinical 
invited for the 





Services 
combined 
in the University of Sydney 
Psychiatric Clinical Services in the State Men 
tal Hospitals, New South Wales wn 2,000 
42,500 (Australian) per annum % to 
qualifications and experience Apptennte should 
be registered medical practitioners with post 
graduate ey os oe in psychological medi 
cine, ard have had extensive experience in the 
Practice of psychiatry, Preference will be given 
to applicants with teaching experience im a 
Medical School of « recognived University 
Apart from his professorial duties and func- 
tions the successful applicant will be required 
to undertake the generil supervisory control of 
clinical treatment in Suate Mental honpitals and 
peycbiatric institutes. In this sphere he will be 
entitely free from administrative responsibility 
and will be aided by an Assistant Director and 
a Neuropathologist, both of whom will be ap 
pointed subsequently and he will be a member 
of the Appointment Coromittee for these posi 
tions, Purthermore, the Government will con- 
struct, equip and maintain a Neuropsychiatric 
clinic to serve as the banc unit in an organisa 
tion designed to meet both University and 
State Government requirements. The success 
fu! applicant's advice will be sought with re 
gard to the planning of this clinic. The suc 
cessful applicant will not be required to assume 
the duties of Professor of Psychiatry in the 
University of Sydney until April, 1951, so that 
from date of appointment until then, his ser 
vices will be confined to the exercise of his 
functions as Director of Psychiatric Clinical 
Services here is a normal retirement pro 
vision on the lines of the Federated Super 
anmuation Systern fot Universities and, in addi 
tion, @ pension of {400 (Australian) per annum 
upon retirement after the age of sixty years. A 
taternent of conditions of appointment and 
infortnation for candidates may be obtained on 
ypplication to the Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square 
London, W.C.14 pplications close with the 
undersigned on August 31, 1950. W. H. Maze, 
R ar. University of Sydney, Sydney 
N ’., Australia 
UNIVERS! TY College 
Applications are invited for a Senior Lec 
turer or Lecturer in Government and a Lec 
turer in Phonetics. Salaries as follows: Senior 
Lecturer £1,000 « £40-—-£1,350 p.a. (expatria 
tion allowance £300 L405 pa.) ecturet 
£450" 140 pa. (expatriation allow 
ance {150 point of entry being 
determined by qualifications and experience 
Family allowance of £50 per child f annum 
(maximum £150 pa F.S.S.U Barely fur 
uivhed residential accommodation at rent of not 
wore than ro per cent. of salary. Free pas 
sages for members of staff and wives on ap 
pointment, normal retirement and annual 
vacation in the United Kingdom. Applications 
(six copies) with the names of three referecs 
should be sent to the Secretary, Inter-Univer 
sity Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
from whom further particulars may be ob 
tained. Closing date August 15, 1950 


NSTITUTE of Psychiatry (University of 
London There will be a vacancy for a Lec 
turer in Psychology on 1.10.50. The Lecturer 
will take part in the supervision of post-graduate 
students receiving training in clinical psycho 
logy, and will be particularly responsible for 
climecul and other work in the field of educa- 
tinal psychology Candidates should state 
their special qualifications and/or experience in 
educational psychology, as well as in other rele 

vant subjects. The salary scale is £600  s0- 
41,140 with a merit bar at {¥oo, Qualifications 
and experience will determine the starting 
salary Ss amd Family Allowance 
Applications should be sent not later than july 
1, 1990, to the Secretary, Institute of Psychia 
try, Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, $.E.5 
from whom further particulars and ayplication 
forms may be obtained 


UNI! RSITY 


of the Gold Coast 


College of North Stafford 
shire. Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing, posts of Lecturers 1 -ecturer in 
Chemistry (The candidate's main subject 
should be Physical Chemistry, preferably with 
experience in Colloid Chemistry). 2. Lecturer 
in Biolony (The candidate's qualifications 
should be mainly on the zoological side with 
ecological experience.) Salaries will be within 
the scale £550 to £1,100 with F,S.S.U. privi 
leges and children’s allowances initial salaries 
will depend upon qualifications and experience 
Candidates appointed will be required to reside 
in College houses on the estate, and will be 
required to join their posts on January 1, 19st 
The last date for the receipt of applications is 
July 15 Applic. forms and further informa 
tion from Registrar, University College of 
North Staffordshire, Keele, Stoke-on-Trent 


TNIVERSITY College of the Goid Coast 

Department of f xtra-Mural Studies 
Applications are invited from women, prefer 
ably African or West Indian, for tine pect ot 
Organiser of Adult Education for Jomen 
Experience in women’s organisations or volun 
tary social work is essential; qualifications in 
social studies, arts and crafts, or literature arc 
highly desirable, Candidates must be prepared 
to travel widely Salary will be on the scale 
£350 % £1%—£520; entry according to quali 
fications and experience. Partly furnished resi 
dential accommodation at rent of not more 
than $. of salary Applications (three copies 
with testimonials, together with the names 
of two referees, should be sent to the Director, 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University 
College of the Gold Coast, 6 Endsicigh St, 
London, WC before July 22, 1950 








} 


_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contioned — 


"PHE University < Birmingham. Extra- Murai 
tment. Applications are invited for 
two Resident Organiang Tutorships in (a) 
Wolverhampton and District, (b) and 
East in Grade If 
or Crete ll (Laeo~ ~£ $00): 
indtial sa according to qualifications and ex- 
perience lidates must have a good Hon- 
ours Degree; qualifications in History, Philo- 
sophy, Social Sciences or Economics preferred, 
but others not excluded. Further particulars 
from the undersigned, to whom applications ° 
o ics}, together with the names 
erces, should be sent not later than july 
13, 1950. D. R Dudley, Extra- Mural — 
The University, Ed i St., Bir 


UNIvEnst TY of Cape Town Lecturers in 

Chemistry ‘here are vacancies for a 
senior lecturer in Applied and Industrial 
Chemistry and for a lecturer in Organic Chem- 
istry Experience in chemical induswy or 
chemical engineering would be an additional 
recommendatign for the senior lectureship in 
applied and mMhidustrial chemistry. The salary 
scale for a senior lecturer is {800 « {40--{£1,000 
per annum and for a lecturer £550 « £25 Boo 
per afnum, There is also a temporary cost of 
living allowance; at presemt £208 per annum 
for a married man and {$7 for # single person 
Applications (with copies of testimonials) 
should state age, experience, qualifications, and 
research work completed of in progress, and 
give the names of two reterees whom the Uni- 
versity may consult. Two copies of the appli- 
cation and testirnonials should reach the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1 (from whom a memorandum giving the 
general conditions of appointment should be 
obtained) not later than August 15, 1950. An 
additional copy should be sent direct by air 
mail to the Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the same date 


UNIVERSITY College of the Gold Coast 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies. Appli- 
cations are invited for the following appoint- 
ments t) One Resident Tutor to specialise 
in Trage Union Studies. (2) Two Resident 
Tutors to specialise in Bconomics (preferably 
Agricultural), Modern History or Political In- 
stitutions includiag Local Government. (3) An 
Editor to be responsible for the production 
of discussion pamphiets and handbooks on West 
Aisican affairs. Editorial experience and literary 
ability essential, Knowledge of West African 
beckground highly desirable. Applicants should 
be prepared to travel widely; experience in 
adult education desirable but not essential. 
Salaric £450 « £30——-41,000 p.a. (expatri- 
ation allowance £150—-{300 p.a.), point of 
entry being determined by qualificauons and 
exverience Family allowance £50 p.a, per 
child (maximum {150 p.a FSS.U Part 
furnished residential accommodation at rent of 
not more than 10, of salary. Free passages 
for members of staff and wives on appointment, 
normal retirement and annual vacation in 
United Kingdom Applications (six copies) 
with the names of three referees should 
sent to the Secretary, Inter-U ey Council 
for — Education in the Colonies, ordon 
Sq., London, W.C.1, from whorn further in- 
formation may be obtained. Closing date July 
22, 1980 


UNIVERSITY of Cape Town, South Africa 

Applications are invited from persons with 
Qualifications in Pure Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics or Statistics for a Lectureship in 
the Department of Mathematics. The salary 
scale is £550 £25-—-800 per annum. There 
is also a temporary cost of living allowance; at 
present £208 per annum for o married man 
and £57 for a single person. Applications (with 
copies of tesurmmonials) should state age, experi 
ence, qualificahenms and research work com- 
pleted of in progress, and give the names of 
two referees whom the University may consult 
Two copies of the application and testimonials 
shouki reach the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versines of the British Commonwealth, « Gor- 
don Square, Londen, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum giving the general conditions of 
appointment should be obtained), not later 
than August 31, 1950. An additional copy 
should be sent direct by air mail to the Regis- 
trar, University ot Cape Town, Private Bag, 
Rondesbosch, Cape Town, South Africa, by the 
same date 


N ONMOL 





(£590 1,100 





THSHIRE Education Com- 

mittee. Ashley House Youth and Com 
munity Centre, Pontnewyvdd. Applications are 
invited for the post of Warden of the Ashley 
House Youth & Community Centre, Pont- 
newydd. This is a new Centre and the person 
appointed will be expected to undertake the 
initial organisation Applicants should be over 
28 years of age and must possess a good 
Honours Degrée of a Social Science Diploma 
and should have experience in Community 
Centre work Salary will be as follows 

m—Lyoox Lis w £555, Women—{270 » 
Zi2 w £444. Additions may be made to this 
scale depending on the qualifications of the 
applicant. Further particulars and application 
forms can be obtained from the undersigned 
at the Education Deoertment, County Hall, 
Newport. Mon. C. E. Gittins. Director of 
Education 


I RITISH Oxygen Co., Led., require a female 
Technical Abstractor for thew Patent Dept 
Applicants should be 20 to 28 years of 

with a degree in Chemistry, Physics as a sub 
sidiary, and a knowledge of technical German 
and French. This post offers good opportuni 
ties, Write, giving full particulars of age, edu 
cation, career and salary required, to the 
Director of Personnel, Dept. F., Bridgewater 
House, Cleveland Row, St. James’, SW 








The New Statesman and Nation, July 8, 1950 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —coatiaued 


OYAL Navy Commissions in the Instruc- 
tor Branch ications are invited from 
University graduates and qualified teachers 
under 36 years of age for Commissions in the 
Instructor Branch, Royal Navy. Requirements 
are for officers with qualifications in Mathe- 
matics, Science (Phytics, Chemistry, or Metal- 
lurgy), of ngeating. Commissions will be 
granted for periods 3. 4 OF § years, and, 
after 2 years’ service, opportunities will be 
afforded for officers wo be transferred to the 
Permanent List. A Short Service engagement 
in the Instructor Branch will discharge any 
candidate's obligation under the National Ser- 
vice Acts. 2. Entry will be in two grades 
Selected candidates with rit of 2nd Ciass Hon- 
ours Degrees receive approximately £328 in 
their first year’s service, £347 in second year, 
£438 in third and fourth years, £474 in fifth 
year. © candidates receive £237 in first 
year, £319 in second and third years, £347 in 
fourth and fifth years. Previous officer ser- 
vice in the recent war will be recognised for 
adjustment of seniority and rate of pay on 
entry. Accommodation and rations are pro- 
vided or allowances in lieu. Married Officers if 
aged 25 or over normally receive marriage 
lowance of £338 per annum if not accommo- 
dated in official married quarters, £283 per 
annum if they are so accommodated and {146 
per annum in either case if under 25. An 
initial outfit allowance of £103 is paid, together 
with a free issue of certain articles of clothing 
A reduced allowance is payable to candidates 
with previous naval service as officers. Tax 
free gratuities of £300, £400 or £400 are pay 
able at the end of 3, 4 Or § vears respectively 
3. Instructor Officers serve both ashore and 
afloat and their duties include both technical 
instruction and general education. Officers with 
suitable bg rey + eo may also be trained and 
appointed for full or part-time meteorological 
and weather forecasting duties 
the Instructor Branch will, if 
treated as contributory service under the 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts, Superannua- 
tion contributions being deducted from the 
above gratuities. 5. Apply to Director (P), 
Education Department, Admiralty, London 
S.W.1, for fuller details and applicanon forms. 


cow: NTY of Leicester. (Re-advertisement. 
4Appiications are invited for the post of 
Administrative Assistant in charge of the School 
Estates Section in the Education Department of 
the Council. Common sense, accuracy, ability 
to deal with people and with new situations, 
and familiarity with the néeds of schools are 
essential. Knowledge of Ministry of Education 
Building Regulations and of the procedure for 
acquisiuon of sites, and administrative experi- 
ence in matters connected with repairs and 
maintenance of premises, or, alternatively, suc- 
cessful teaching experience would be an addi- 
tional qualification. Salary in accordance with 
~ National Scheme of Conditions of Service, 
P.T. Grade VI (£59%-£600), or Grade VII 
(tess. £710) accerding to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Consideration will be given to regis- 
tered disabled persons. Applications should be 
sent not later than July 17, 1950, to the Director 
ef Education, County Offices, Grey Friars, 
Leicester, accompanied by the names of three 
referees and one testimonial The post is 
superannuable and the successful applicant will 
required to pass a medical examination 
John A. Chatterton, Clerk of the Council 


N ARTINS (Dyers ‘& Cleaners), Ltd., of 
Apperley Bridge, Nr. Bradford, invite 
applications for the position of Personnel 
Officer. Commencing salary offered from £450 
£600 accocding te qualifications and ability 
Applicants must possess Diploma in Social 
Studies or equivalent, or higher qualification, 
and must have had two years’ post-graduate 
experience of work in this field or similar 
Write, stating age and full details of education 
qualifications and exp. to Personne! Manager 


TATIONAL Association for Mental Health 

Psychologists (two) required for whole- or 
Part-time duties Child Guidance training 
essential, (a) Senior, with experience in lectur- 
ing, mainly for educational work. Salary ,800 
(>) Assistant—for some clinic and some educa- 
tive work Salary {500-560 according to ex 
erience Applic. to General Secretary, 
National Assoc. for Mental Health, 39 Queen 
Anne St.. London, W.1, as soon as possible. 


SSISTANT Occupational Therapist (male 

required at St rnard’s Hospital for Ner- 
vous and Mental Disorders, Southall, Middle- 
sex. Candidates should possess a recognised 
qualification. Salary £340-£390 v.a. if qualified. 
Applications from unqualified Therapists may 
be considered. Salary £290-£340. Conditions 
of service as laki down by the Joint Negotiat 
ing Committee. The post, which is non-resi- 
dent, will be subject to the provisions of the 
National Health Service Superannuation Regu- 
lations and the passing of a medical examuna- 
tion. No house available. Applications giving 
full details of age, experience, etc., with the 
names of two referees. should be forwarded 
within fourteen days of the appearance of this 
advertisement to the Physician Superintendent 


DUCATION Organiser, full time, 

preferred, required by Sept. 1 
speaker and experienced in discussion 
4.300% 420 to £400 according to expernence 
Car or motor cycle essentia Forms of appli- 
cation, obtainable from the County Secretary, 
Gloucestershire Federation of Women’s Insti 
tutes, 2 Brunswick Sq.. Gloucester, to bt 
turned by July 20 with copies 3 re 


C RGANISER for Workers’ Educational 
Association, North of Scotland. Must have 
exp. im organising and knowledge of WEA 
work. Salary £400 pa. App WE.A., 24 
Adelphi, Aberdeen, by August 15 


4. Service in 
desired, 


graduate 
Good 
Salary 


| 
| 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


XFORD University Delegacy for Extra- 

Mural Studies. Applications are invited for 
the post of Supervisor of Studies to the Univer- 
sity Extension Lectures Commit ttee, Salary 
£900 per annum. Further particulars from the 
Secretary of the Delegacy, Fame om House, Wei- 
lington Oxford, to whom applications must 
be sent by july: 20. 


PADDINGTON Group | Hospital ~ Manage- 
ment ¢ are invited 
for the post of Medical Secretary for duty at 
the nent Gliaic (Institute for the Scientific 
y), 8 Bourdon St, 
Davies St., wih Shorthand and typewriting 
essential. Previous experience in psychiatric 

work an advantage Salary within the Ministry 
of Health Scales according to age and experi- 
ence—maximum {308 p.a., plus 
weighting. Applications statwg age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, together with the 
names and addresses of two referees, to be 
forwarded wo the undersigned by July Fe -- 
Cc R. Jolly, Secretary, 285 Harrow Rd., 


“HE Land Settlement Association ae a 
vacancy for a woman between 25 and 3s to 
undertake social work on two smallhoiding 
estates in Sussex (nr. Chichester). 
sal. £300. Further partics. and applic 
Community Service Sec., Land ma Jement 
Assoc., 43 Cromwell Rd., London, S.W 


W: ANTED, Workers for Citizens’ Advice 

Bureaux in Metropolitan Boroughs of Lon- 

don. Candidates should have Social Science 

Certificate or relevant experience. Salary £250- 

re 350. Voluntary workers also | Apply, 

A.B. Liaison Officer, F. as , 296 Vauxhall 
Biwioe Rd., London, 


RGANISER Soliend by South Eastern 

District, W.E.A. for work in N.W. Kent. 
Salary {£400-{500 according to qualifications, 
experience, etc.; closing date for applications 
July 29. Further particulars and application 
forms from The District Secretary, W.E.A., 
6 New Rd., Chatham, Kent 


y YORKERS’ Education Association (Western 
District). Organiser for Bristol required 
The Organiser will work in close co-operation 
with the Bristoi Branch of the W.E.A. and will 
have special responsibility for the development 
of Trade Union Education in the area, Salary 
4400, rising to {$00. ications to be sub- 
mitted by July 29 to the W.E.A. District Secre- 
tary, 91 Kedland Rd., Bristol, 6, from whom 
partics. and applic. forms may be obtained 
ENT County Council. Children’s Depart- 
ment. Manston Children’s Home, Manston, 
Nr. Raresgate, Kent. Applications are invited 
for the following appointments at the Manston 
Children’s Home which it is hoped to open 
shortly as Cottage Homes for the accommoeda- 
tion of 30 children between the ages of 5 and 
15 years: 1 Senior House Mother Silary within 
the scale {220 £15 to £250 a year together 
with residential emoluments valued at £100 a 
omg 2 House Mothers. Wages £5 25. a week 
less £1 3s. a week in respect of board, lodging 
and laundry. 3 Assistant House Mothers. 
Wages £4 16s. a week less £1 3s. a week in 
respect of board, lodging and laundry if resi- 
dent. Application forms may be obtained from 
the Children’s Officer, County Hall, Maidst ye, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
and should be returned by July 15, 1950. W. L 
Platts, Clerk of the County 
Hall, Maidstone, Kent. 


you TH Club Leaders, part-time, wanted for 
evening work in mixed clubs. Chislehurst 
(Kent) and §.W.16 (London) districts, Fees 
(based on Burnham Scale) and expenses paid. 
Full partics. and applic. form may be obtained 
from the undersigned to whom completed 
applics. should be sent net later than 14 days 
from the appearance of this advertisement. 
James Leonard, Education Secretary, South 
Suburban Co-operative Society, Ltd., 62 
Croydon Rd., Penge, London, $.E,20. 


LEADERS, part-time, wanted for Mixed 
Junior Groups at New Addington (Croydon), 
and Chislehurst (Kent ge range 7-11 years 
(Playways) and ri-14 years (Pathfinders 

Groups meet weekly in early evening. Apr: 
by letter, within 14 days from the appearance 
of this advertisement, to James Leonard, Edu- 
cation Secretary, South Suburban Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., 62 Croydon Rd., London, $.E.20 


OUSEMOTHER (experienced) required by 

Jewish Orphanage, West Norwood. Salary 
£75 pa.xLrs to £250 p.a., plus full resi- 
dential emoluments Avpy in writing to 
Secretary, 76 Leigham Court Rd., S.W.16. 


OUSEFATHER (experienced) required by 

Jewish Orphanage, West Norwood. Salary 
£225 p.a. rising to £300 with full emoluments 
Apply in writing to Secretary, 76 Leigham 
Court Rd., $.W.16 


EACHER (resident) required for observing 

and organising the educational activities of 
children who are admitted for a period of two 
or theee weeks to a Reception Centre conducted 
by the Church of England Children’s Socicty 
in Balham, preparatory to a final placement. 
Experience of remedial teaching of backward 
children an advantage Member Church of 
England. For further particulars apply, quot- 
ing S_ 1 and this publication, to Parent, Oid 
Town Hall, Kennington Rd., S.E 


HE Warden of U niversity — Victoria 

Park Sq., London, E.2, reqs. as from Aug. 1, 
1990. a Nursery -, ery for his two mother- 
less children (boy aged 9 at boarding school, 
and a girl aged 6 at a day school The post 
might interest a younger woman who would 
give some secretarial assistance in connection 
with the work of the Settlement Further 
Partics. on application in writing. 








Council, County 
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WHERE TO STAY, ote. —centinved 


WHERE TO STAY, ete. inued 























OLIDAYS & Honeymoons! $8 
hotels in Devon and Cornwall, & 
recommended ir “ Bide-a-While * Post 
tree, us. 6d. N. $. Hilton, 45 Fleet St. Torquay. 
PO Guest House; oa i 
own farm produce, woodland, y ute, 

eee Herts. ser 








as nice as Paruline & 


only all a fa.” + ~ te! 
Pating we 15 acres grounds. F =a 


Manor. Port Isaac 234. 























JV ity homey A (27) no looger able to simu- 
late interest — no desire :0 
make or sell come goa 
pref. dealing with people. 


YOUNG Nurvery 


seeks interesting London 
cellent references. Box 7355 
ENTLEMAN Gs) Tette French, German, 
Spanish, Italian would _y in commer: 
cial concern -y . Exper. 
foreign —y x on varied commercial 
experience. 
OUNG man, = — B.Sc. Hoon, (2xt.), 
know’ Eng. practice, admin., sks. pro- 
gressive tion ~ ‘industry or commerce, Lon- 
don area pref, Bex 7614. 
MESTIC Science Teacher, aged 24, de- 
sires temporary eraployment from Aug. 10- 
31 inclurive. Preferably vesdensial. in small 
country or seaside hotel. Box 7547. 


WOMAN graduate. Ce Experienced in 


fluent French and English. Keen to trivel. 
Requires suitable post. Box 7658 8 
yo NG Woman expd. jooenalion & all 

editorial work; political, social, literary & art 
imterests; secks any interesting post + full- er 


part-time, off 

French & Fanere Bu Box 7546. — 

yo NG French 3 - Bom; children. ° 
Coumau, 135, "has. de F Suffren, Paris VII. 


ACCOUNTANT.  Retboge: ~Secretury 20 
yrs. exp. secks E. London area. 
At ane oe fF a in lerge pe private 

yy. Cay office management, staff con- 
trol, expert shorthand. typing; legal experience. 
Highest refs. Box 7498. 

‘OCIALIST, 36, varied experience Secre- 
ariel, business and organisation 
seeks work and adequate salary where tor 
organising, managerial ability can used for 

creative purposes. Box 7847. 
WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


yy Gi dey St. Leonards-on-Sea. Kendal 
Hotel, front; 


. Box deer" x position — 


a ee Seas. “Rachei 














b, h 
ARIAN Country Gub, high up in 


RIGHTON, Old re pew friends weluomed 
x Pier). Good fond and af amenities, Pull 


West Pier). 
beard at mod . Brighton 235581. 





PROFESSIONAL ‘men 
Pleyment. Aged 4). en et years 


a ne wellare 
cole pekean 


branches. 
and meu - 
. Long 


executive experience. oe 
N.S. minded. optic ‘ sie. Bow 7293. 


rn eo hers, BU Ston fio ' 


XHIBITING artist would | tae fe few pls, 
Private or class. W. 
Moderate. Bex Eo 


: STRIAN 


154 Went Wacsterde 36 toc. ate 


EStren writer, 





writin 
any 





country or 
Easy access South Coast and 
and station: Havie- 
mere, Surrey. Fernhurst 276. 


CEN Phone —Sennen Cove Le Land's 
Sennen Pi Class. 








Season terms 305. per day. 
SH fishing vil S.W. Rest, relax, 
refresh , LS es ry rivate Herel, Porth: 
s. Coomdr. H. C. Selby, 
R.N. (retd.). 


T. LBONARDS-ON-SEA. Superior 
S house, ‘surrounded ow — oudens. 
French cuisine. , 

p.w. youneies July, ‘toot ber. 
nental,” 10 Albany Rd., Hastings 4571. 


Boaxor Cher View, Steyne), full — 














el. 3633. 

124 Sutherland Ave., Maida 

breakfast, dimer (125. 6d. daily 

incl), b. & ¢., gas fires, all rms Tennis. Re- 
ced terms perm. residents. Te. COUN, 2554. 


UMMER _ holidays. 
Devon village. Good cook 


HYTHE. Kent. Seafront guest house “offers 
bed, breakfast and * 


*s * dinner 
& 4) gns., all amumities, bh. & c. all rooms. Tet 
Hythe 67249. 60 Marine Parade. 
RITTANY. Excellent bourgeas cooking at 
pension de fumille. 800frs. (16s.) p.d. per 
person inchusive, Quiet village, lovely rocky 
Plousg«: 


— Maerton, Kerminic, snou, Finis- 


JURING Devon? “Sunny Dene 
House, Exeter by- a7 we Hill Barton fond, 
has vacancies. Bod and breakfast from 2 guineas. 
Telephone 67290 AR, ue | 
BROOKLANDS Farm, Dallingtor., Heath- 
field, Sussex. Comfortable quarters. Farm 
produce. Log 4, €1., chw acres. From 
4hens. weekly. Tel. Rushlake Green 321. _ 
EDINBU RGH. Bed, breakfast, attractive 
rooms. H. & C. 16 Rothesay Pi. CEN. 4871. 
APPLE EBY, Westmorland soon 
Lakes accessible. Golf, F 


and goed fend. Win brochure, Tei 70. 
LORIOUS 





~~ Cotswolds, Langston Arms 
otel, Kingham, Oxon, Comfortable, good 

fox Excellent cemre. 

BURT on 1 

ford. ‘Chub tecenens boating, fishing, 

sachery, billiards. — Culham we 

Tel.: Clifton Hampden 


GET your aay ‘and stay “at The 
Hotel Duddieswell, Ashdown 
tom "Phone Nutley 2. 


HANOvER Hotel, 
it, Board 
convenience, weloumed, price. 

Terms moderate. Tel. 933. 
A Seite Hotel = ae Unterschachen, 
offers holidays in a 


di Price per 
tee 12 Swiss frames. ree arrangements. 





“The ‘Steyne, ~ Bognor 
Every comfort & 














TALY: When in Rome, stay at Pensione 
Lampl, 61 Via Margutta. » quiet posi- 
ticn, excellent food, mederate Prices. 


ORR aa + sea. White — Hote), 





Ralet 





ad ann H. & € 

4i-cgns. (winter 

Hastings 5110. 
IVINGTON Hotel. Modero amenities, gan. 
prod Eges. Cromwell Rd., Hove 331061. 


[st= of Wight. Guest House by the Ses, 23 
acres (4 reserved for 7 fresh 
water pool) H. & C. electric indoor 
sanitation; for ladies at families. ‘brochuse 
(samp) from Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, 
Ryde LOW 
pA. M Bay Hotel—finest position in Giften- 
ville. An hotel distinction & charm, 
offering every modern comfort & personal sex~- 
French chef; fully licensed. Write for 
brochure to the new owners’ Manageress, Miss 
E. M. Johnson, or telephone Margate 38s. 


B. 4 3\-sens.) 





APEL Curig. Guest house with modern 
ccom. for 12. H. & C. All conveniences, 
aaees situated en Rd. Good centre fer 


ea “Heulog, Capel Curig. Te. cc. 217. 











Ww: Coast of Ireland. Gone & enjoy the At- 
lantic Ocean and heather-clad mountuins: 
Avondale House, Mallaramay, Co. Mayo. 


(CROWHURST Park Hotel, Battle, Sussex, 

$0 miles from Leades, 4 miles Hastings 

Lovely country and sea. hotel with a a tls 

reputation for very goed food and pee 

ness. All our guests return and send othe 

Write for itluszated brochure. 

Battle 369. 
ITTISHAM - on - the - Dart, S. Devon, 
Coombe Farm Hotel. Quiet restful 

in Queen Anne Manor House, with 20th Cen- 





From oan. 





| tury comforts and conveniences. Unique centre 


for country, river and coastal scenery 


Ferm 
produce. Vacancies July & Septernber. 


hot and cold water, every 
welcome, mail 
Central 
CORNWAL “Ly Port “frac. Tt The Lawns Pri- 
vate Hotel, where food and comfort matter. 
Unrivalled position on sea front. Vacancies 
August. Terms 5-signs. "Phone 201. 
; sen, 3 wa Spacious 
; home produce. Brown Acres, 
wreaeas Suffolk. Tel eee 319. 


Some G semventance. 











PR aestons. 2 minutes from Leas. Com- 

house in besutiful surroundings. 

Seend” —” holidays on the Kent coast. Open 

all the year round. Terms a Write 10 
Augusta Gardens. "Phone 29: 





Warr Restaurant Granville 

Place, A Orchard > sg | Wat, MAY. $385. 

bene opened a Wit, OER. ablishment a! 33 
lor treet, 1, 713 Coppa ec 

Frascati) for the service f thelr tees, 

ante light meals and Coutheonst Beles 
Open till midnight for after-theatre »: 

re seville Ph Boensed. Tariff and quity 2 as 


PERSONAL 


JSLAND holiday, i, ae cottage on remote 

off coast Uenagel. 4 comf. beds, water, 

some mod. cons. me Own lake & 

beach & use of Pe. ; arene. weekly 
according to ) dates. Whi beat L beck 


WoeeLn ‘country household a keep “and 
pocket moncy, few months—widow with 
son 34, in return capable heip house, garden, 
farm, drive car. Box 7344. 


OFFICE “accommodatior: for progressive and 
altrusstic organisations, shating offices and 
essential services, small meetings, reasonable 
charges. Write Research Co-ordination Cor- 
mittee, 20 Buckingham St.. W.C.2. 


TEXTILE manufacturing expert will advise 
converters, exporters on manufacturing and 
use. problems. Box 27, 266 Barls Court 


UNABLE to obtain delivery “ol a new car, 

edvertiser would appreciate opportunity to 
purchase from private owner a low mileage 
post-war saloon. Box 7427. 


FRANK L. Farr, organiser, writer, speaker, 
late British-Polish Soci«ty, wants « job. Any 
worthwhile objective. Box 7533. 


APPOINTMENTS for portraits by John 
hers which are required urgently should 
be booked before July 21 as staff holidays may 
couse a litth delay after that date. ‘Phone Vic- 
toria 4915. 
U Pair: ~ Energetic 
needed now to assist another with 
oores. © rock garden, driving 
neral heipfu companionship. Maids 
kept ice cycling & wo | comeary close sea, 
8. Wales Full Partics. & refs. Box 7443. 
Decror’s family aa lke you gir! 
(University student?) share work « holi- 
day in N. Cornwall cottage 4 weeks August 
Terms by arrangement at interview. 138 The 
Grove, Ealing, 5. (Please don't ‘phone.) 
ADY reqs. another as sketching companion 
for hol. 1st fort tight Sept. Bex 7499. 
YOUNG lady requires job for end July, 
August. Cheuffcuse-companien Model 
Box 7506. 
E* Summerhill girl wants ressdent job. _ 
ol — yang preferred. Try anything. 
Box 7311. 


(net # 
car & 


Write 


Flute ‘tutor rugged by beginner, evenings 
preferably Box 7320 
SECRETARY-Accountant, married woman, 
2 children (3-——1 — oe ‘ame port with 
acom., preferably South = 7993. 
let: 2 rooms, suitable for jecrures, bowrd 
comr»nittee 


J ry Warden, 
Courtauld Ho., Byng P1., Gate Sq., W.C.1. 


"gentlewoman 45-80 





¢ are 


rite 
vas8., 


COoNscEnr TOUS Objectors. The next 
Camp for probationary members of 
the PAU ee 
August 8th, 1990, and Pacifists wishing vo 
the Service pay imamediate' PAU. 
International Service id, Hants. 
WINER of home in real country 
(Heme Counties) would like to have young 
women as pay guest. Charge nominal 
some help in nm. Box 7453. 
Writert.—25,366 Classified “‘Cuutings tee 
sate op ff Bes Shen. ]. F. B., 18 Haringe 
Perk, Crouch End, N.& 


Ape and family yr scosmmmodation in 


ing and crafts if desired, Use of of oven private 
radio, Informal —. = cook - 
ing. Children welcomed. Box 


CAR Owners. We would join you =f “holiday 
> car tip a oe abroad P| expenses, 

riving; ages 27, knowledge foreign languages. 
John amt Margot Derwent ‘Gan. ha 
STATE Registered Nurse offers hospitality 

with extra care for the Pa or for thore 
in need of convalescence, an exceptionally 
beauuful house. wp J hanting. ‘Teiephones 
Garden. Hampstead 228 


SERMONS, sermon- = B.D. Gwfidental. 
ee Particulers and specimen is 
Box 7312 


YOOD income can be made by story oF articie 
paene. Send for Secrets of Successful 
Writing, free, from Premier School of Journal- 
ri 95 Premier House, $3 Fleet Si., ’ 
4 





RUSSIAN, Ge Gerenen, French by profesional 
i and . Ness, 8 Plat, toa 
Great I Treks St., 


Shorr Story Writing. 

“ Stories that Sell To-day " (a spe bol- 
letin) and prospectwea -famous course. 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W 8. 
Se MMER a: id —— at ae 


under ideal 
Rackett, & South oes " Mbidicvon-oc Se Sea, 
“The Acts sili tnake 


Sussex 

NATIONAL Service. 

provisson for you to register as a conscien- 
tious ebjector. If you any A tw do ©, write 
for advice: Central “he 
Objectors. 6 Endsleigh Sc fF Wea 


MADAME Accuae, singing & voice witho- 

rity: Classics, Oratorian, Opera, Light teusie 

for Radio, Concert, Theatre, Films. 14 Han- 

over St, Wa. MAY. 4218 

Ppa ING holidays, BR . Oa. Glorious 
Welsh coast. Modern . Box 7741. 


OUSE-Party holidays; ‘combine an imformal 

outdoor he y with meeting interesting 
people from this country and abroad. Tennis, 
bathing, foreign langu —— _— 
et. Iuby 28 to Sept ecis! 
Bank Holiday Party; Windsor orest 
by the sea, or Eire near Dublin. “abe 2 Austrian 
house ty near Kitxbihel July 14-August 19 
and other continental hiulidays.—-Eraa Low, 9, 
Reece Mews, London, §.W.7, Ken. og1y. 


EAUTIFUL 
table fort 
sea. Ferfect 





Send a}d. for 








Corsica. Have an unforget- 
« umiler canvas in pines by the 
ute, magnificent scenery, ex~- 
cellent food ‘ad service-—{£28 105. inchusive 
frem Lendon . . 
Representatives : & 
Bury Place, Toniens’ C1. 


que de Paris. 
ertners, Lid., 22 
HOLM. 4546 
MPECUNIOUS but esthetic? Write cata- 
logue good, cheap. emtique furniture: Mar- 
gery Dean, B.A., Wi hoe, nee. (Nearly 
4,000 i. ft _of _showroom m space.) 


BSOL U TEL Y sll-in fully conducted holi- 
days in Austria, Balearics, France, Switzer- 
lami, from sag. Apply Lamitours, gc 
Northey Ave. am, Surrey. (VIG. 0405.) 
” EEN on theatre & music? Then « holide 
in y= = & Oberammerges is indicat 
Party & indvdi. plans — 4 2 em All- 
ways, 20 Bm em 8702 
NSTANT AN ous “tne from a few 
minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet one. 
6s. 6d. Florestan Company, 36 Downside Rd., 
Sutton, Surrey 


AL ; for hire, Leicester Sq 
Aswoc. 


WHI 
meetings, socials and dances. 


3678 








56 
ee EXTER ABIOENTS —_— 
TRATFORD-on-Avon espeare 
oat en Ce 7,30. Mars. ed. no » 2.39. 
seats e through principal agenis or 
Box Office, Memorial Theatre. 
RTS (Tem. 3334). Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0, 
Sat. & Sun. 4.0 and 8.0. * Heartbreak 
House.” ona gs Deal |e 
NITY. “ The Circling a, ” Weds.-Suns 
7:30. Assoc. Mem. 25. 6d. BUS. $391. 
TH Theatre ¢ Club, ‘Crouch Hill, N s. 
“ Viceroy from Wed. July 12 0 
Sat. Ps aay 22 lachene ” Members only. ! 
EOPLE'S Palace, Adv. 4244. July « 9, 7.30: 
“Entre Onze Heures et Minuit" (A) 
HASLEMERE Festival Silver Jubilee, July 
1§-22. Music of the Early Masters. Direc- 
tor: Carl Dolmetsch. Particulars: Chappell’s, 
50, New Bond St., or Haslemere Hail. Tel. 
361. Hourly trains from Waterloo. 75. 6d. to 
s. 9d. Concerts, Exhibitions snd Lectures. 


ANDEL’S Italian Contemporaries in Lon- 

don. Works for two cellos Bononcini, 
Sammartini and Pasquali. onatas-Viola 
d’Amore by Ariosti. Concert given by London 
Baroque Ensemble, under ri Haas. Sat., 
july 8, ee "Phone for numbered pro- 
gramme (FRO. 0360). Gregory Pearson Con- 
cert Society, 10 South Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 
BA Organ Works. Thurs., June 15-July 

20, Fri., July 28, 6.30, Holy. gay, St. 
Marylebone (opp. Gt. Portland St. Stn.) 

EN Usi Gallery, 14 Portman 5 Sun. July 

9 at 8 p.m. Lieder Recital by Hanna Lowen 
(Schumann, Woif, Mahler, Peter Ury). Non- 
members 5 








EXHIBITIONS 


HE Contemporary Italian Art Book Ex- 
hibition at the Italian Institute (39 Belgrave 
Sq., $.W.1) has been prolonged until Saturday, 
July 29 Entrance free (weekdays only) from 
moO am. to m., Saturdays inclusive (on 
‘Tuesdays and S Badeys until 7 p.m 
y TILLIAM and Mary and their Time, organ- 
ised by the Arts Council, Victoria and 
‘Albert Museum. Till Aug. 20. Weekdays 10-6, 
Sundays 2.30-6. Adm. 1s. Children 6d. 





YICASSO: Exhibition of retrospective 

character, opening at nokke-Lz Zoute 
(Belgium) on Sunday, July 16. Closing August 
27. Organised by E.L.T. Mesens, director 
ot The London Gallery 


CAMILLE, Pissarro: Paintings, Pattels and 
4 Water -colours at the Matthiesen Galicry, 
142 New Bond St. 10-5 30. Sats 


PAINTINGS of Nigerian People and Scenes 
by M. Maurice Fievet, imperial (nstitute, 

S. Kensington, daily to July 15 (not Sundays), 
10-6. Admission free. Sponsored by Nigerian 
Government. 





30 Bruton St., London, 


| EFEVRE Gallery, 
7 Daily 


4W.1. roth Century Freoch Masters. 
10-$.30. Sats, 10-1 

EN Uzi Gallery, 

temporary Exh ewish pai gs a 
sculpture. Mons Fridays 10-5 p.m, Suns. 2.30- 
5 pn 





14 14 Portman | St., W.1, Con- 





TORKSHIRE Artists. 
ings and Sculpture, Heal 
Tottenham Court Bd., Wit. 


Exhibition of Paint- 
on, 196 





EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1, Sum- 
mer Exhib. English & French Paintings, 
Drawings & Prints. Hours 10-6. Sats. 10-1 


HANOVER, Gallery, 32A_ St. George St. 
Hanover Square, W.1, Ocuvres Choisies: 
Vuillard, Utrillo, Soutine, Braque, etc. 10-5.30 
Saturdays 10-1 


VIVE Young Contemporaries, and Sculpture 

and Gouaches by Peter Sager. Also Litho- 

araphs by Suzanne Humbert. At Gimpel Fiis 
§0 South Molton St., W.1 


SIAN Institute Gallery, 17 Irving St., Leics 
Sq. Exhibition of original photographs of 
Ceylon by Lionel Wendt. Until July 15 


I OLAND, Browse and Deibanco. 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Permeke. First exhibition in 
England . “Ul oa 
Ex" TION illustrating The 


Conservation 
“of Historical At 


Treasures of Poland. 
W.S. Galleries, 26 Conduit St., July 6-16 
Daily 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Adm. free 


B® TISH Empire Timbers used in Contem- 

porary Furnitur ¢ at Heals, 196 Tottenham 

Court Rd 

GARDEN Bacaliuse, “There is a display of 
Jgarden furniture of metal, cant, elm and 

teak to be found at Heal & Son, 196 Totten- 

ham Court Rd. W.1 


I RIGHTON. Royal Pavilion C entenary Fes- 
tival State Apartments with Regency 
furniture, costumes. Open (except Tuesday 
July 11) 10-7 daily and Suns 
wo ECHAPEL Art Gallery. “ Puinters 
Progress,” open daily 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays 
” JAMES Joyce 
hibdition. of 
Institute of ¢ 





His Life and Work.” Ex 
MSS., portraits, books, etc 
mtemporary Arts, 17-18 Dover 
St.. Piccadilly, W.1. 10-6 (mot Suns.), June 14 
to ply 12. Adm. 1s. 6d., members free 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
- “?PHE Cold War "—All-Party Brains Trust 
Gilbert Hoarding (Question Master), Leah 
Manning. Ivor Montagu. Richard O'Sullivan, 
K.c.. D. N. Pritt, K.C., Gordon Schaffer, | 
MacCvlum Scott. Tues. July om, 8 p.m 
Hammersmith Town Hall. Adrnis. ts. at door 


| 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS tinved 


Pusuic Meeting. The Wes Indies Sugar 
an re George Padmore and Dr. H. B. 
. Friday, July 7, at 7.30, at 
Nolen Hail, Gray’s Inn Rd. Chair: Yacoub 
Osman. Org. London Centre of the Con- 
gress of Peoples against Imperialiom 
HE Itahan Institute (39 Belgrave Sq.. 
$.W.1. SLO. 0453). Mon., July 10 at 6.15 
p.m. Dr mico de” Paoli will ve @ 
lecture (in French) on “‘ Contemporary Italian 
Music,” illus. by records. Mr. Edward Lock- 
speiser will be in the chair. Ent. free 
“CE ‘HOLIC Church Fighting Reaction."’ 
uly, at 6.30 
on.) Lon- 
, Lecturer at Catholic Workers’ College, 
Oxford, will os a Catholic statement of policy 
at the Church ot the Immaculate Conception, 
Farm St.,'W.1. All welcome. 


Cat London Fabian Society, Wednes- 
Aday, July 12, 72 P: p.m. N.T.U. Club, 12 

Gt ewport St.) “The Shadows ae 

Germany,” Basil Davidson of “ The 

Statesman.” Adm. 15. 6d 

BEVERLEY Baxter. M.P., Monday, July 10, 
‘Caxton Hall, Wesuminster; 12.30-1.30 p.m. 


URSULA Edgcumbe “Beyond Words.” 
At the Ethical Church, 4a Inverness Place, 
Queensway, W.2. Sunday, July 9, at 11 a.m. 
UDDHIST Society, 106 Gr. Russell St. 
wat lecture Wed., July 12, 6.30. 
ake Up.” Mr. R. Fussell 
bees TH Place Ethical Society, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 
at “ o'clock. ely 9 
M, “The Meaning 
= NCH Hour Talks on Ye 
S.W.1. Tuesdays 1 p.m 
and the Nature of the Self.” 
and the Emotions.” July 25: Talk concelie’. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 











Conway Hall, 
Sunday mectings 

Archibald Robertson, 
of Good.” Adm. free. 


4. Caxton Hall, 


*PEECH in the School. One-Year and Two- 
Year Evening Courses for teachers (separ- 
ate Infant, Junior and Secondary classes) direc- 
ted by Marjorie Guilan. Voice and speech; solo 
and choral speaking; drama for schools. Term 
begins week of September 25. Particulars from 
ee Fellowship, 1 Park Crescent, London, 
1. (Langham $147 


ONDON University and other exams. 

University Correspondence College, founded 
1887, prepares students for Matric., Special 
Enw., Tear. and Degree Exams. in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Econs., etc., , in Public Ad- 
min., Sociaf Studies; also for General Certifi- 
cate of Education, Ordinary and Advanced 
Levels (London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
others), Civil Service, Local Government, etc. 
U.C.C. is an Educational Trust not conducted 
cimarily as a profit-making concern. Mod. 
ees; instalments. Pros. free from Registrar, 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


DOSTAL 
(Lond., vamb., 
B.A., B.Sc., BScl Zoon., 
; Law Exums., etc 


C. D. Parker, 
92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bst. 


ANGHAM “Secretarial “Colle ge. Thorough 

training for educated girls leads to weli- 

paid private secretarial posts at home and over- 

seas. Vacancies Sept. 4 & October 2. Pros- 

oom: Secretary, so Fitzroy St., London, 
. Euston $311 


“aannaaa Tat ATIVE and Secretarial Train- 

ing at St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Rd., Londen, N.W.3 (Ham. 5986). 
Resident diay students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active Appoinrnents Dept 


“THE Bedford Physical Training College. 

Principal, Miss P. Spafford, O.B.E. Sru- 
dents are trained to become teachers of all 
branches of Physical Education. Course ex- 


tends over 3 years. Apply Sec., 37 Lansdowne 
Rd. Bedford. 





tuition for Gen _Cert. of Educn. 

dxf. jon 

. Dip- 
Low ite Prospectus 
M.A,, LL.D., 


I ASIC Movement Centre. Exercises in cor- 
rect posture, walking, breathing. Free move- 
ment to music. Classes & private lessons 
Secretary, 1 Rutland Grove, W.6 


_____SUMMER SCHOOLS 


URTON Manor, Burton wral, Cheshire 

Short Residential Courses for the Citizen 
Course 140: Sun., Sept 10-Fri 

he Human Factor in Industry.” 
141: Sun., Sept. 10-Fri., Sept. 15, 
Philosophy Means to You! ” 
Sun., Sept.17-Fri., Sept. 22, ** Man and the 
Community Course 143: Fri., Sept. 22- 
Sun., Sept. 24, Course on Discussion Method 
(In Conjunction with the Bureau of Current 
Affairs). Course 145: Mon., Sept. 25-Thurs., 
Sept. 28, Special Short Residential Conference 
for Education Officers im Industry ees: 
La $s. per week (£3 10s. for Merseyside 
Students Applications to The Warden, 
Burton Manor College, Burton-in-Wirral, 
Cheshire. (2351)b 
SUMMER Film Schoo 
stitute, August 15-29, at Bangor, 
Reichel, University College of North Wales 
The art, history and techniques of the film 
Morning lectures by leading filra makers, 
critics and writers; afternoons free; evening 
film shows and discussion Private single 
rooms, hot and cold water. Fully inclusive 
fee 12 guineas for fortnight. Enquiries for few 
remaining places immediately please to: Course 
Organiser. BE 164 Shaftesbury Ave., 
W.C.2, or enquire TEM. 1642 


British Film In- 





Ths New Statesman and Nation, July 8, 1950 


SUMMER SCHOOLS —coatiaued 


A Summer School on Juvenile Delinquency 
will be held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
Herts., from August 12-19. Lecturers include 
Mrs. Vesta Gill, Edward Glover, Dr. J 
Hadfield, JV}r. Hermann cim, 
Emanuel Miser, Dr. J. D. W. Pearce, Dr. Peter 
D. Scott, Mr. D. H. Stote and Dr. Alfred 
Torrie. The school will study the present 
situation and will consider further methods of 
enguiry within the community. Particulars may 
be obtained from the General Secretary, In- 
stitute for the Scientific Treatment of 
linquency, § Bourdon St., Davies St., W.1 


THE Advisory Committee on Amateur 
Opera announces a Summer School in Opera 
foc Amateurs at Wimpole Park, near Cam 
bridge, from July 26-August 3, 1950, under 
the direction of Summer Austin. Classes will 
be held in Grand and Classical Opera, 
covering all aspects of production and presenta- 
tion. There will be lectures on conducting, 
, make-up, costume, decor and lighting, 
i y to: The 

Secretary, The Advisory mittee on 
Aamstowe Opera, c/o The National Council of 

Social Service, 26 Bedford Sq., London, WC 


= Enjoyment of Livi Prigiendes 
we Holiday Conference at Fernden 
aslersere, Surrey, Sat.. Aug. 26- 
— 4 Lectures on Poetry, Travel, Nature, 
Dress, Children, etc.. etc. Speakers will in- 
clude Julian id, Stevie Smith, 2. L.. Grant 
Watson, Doris Langley Moore. Specially suit- 
able for poverty with children. Recreations: 
Swimming, rambling, sun-bathing, music and 
poetry, baliroom and country dancing Fee: 
Mems. £5 55., Gua-mems. £5. 15s. 6d. Reduced 
rates for youn, ¢ children plics wn full 
fee to st Sec. (private a West 
Park . ELT. 1761 


COUNTRY Week-end in the heart of Lon- 
4 don: July 15 & 16, Conference on The 
Main World Religions. Charge (not including 
meals), 15s. 6d. Meals (scientifically planned 
25. 6d. each, bed & bkfast. 75. 6d. Also Summer 
Schools, July 15 and Aug., in London and 
abroad. Apply Registrar, Internatl, People’s 
College, 10 South iton Gardens, $.W.5 


V ILLIAM Temple og = and jen, 

Chester. Two Summer liday Courses 
on “Christianity in an Industrial Age.” 
Lectures, discussions, visits of observation, ex- 
cursions, Aug. 4-13 and Sept. 8-17. £7 10s 
for 9 days. Principal: Miss E. M. Batten, 
OBE. 


actin, 





FOREIGN holiday in England. Join an im- 
formal house party, meet interesting visitors 
from abroad and practise your languages. Lan- 
guage classes and exchange, July 28-Aug. 8. nr 
Windsor, Berkshire; Aug. 4-Sept. 2, New 
Milton, Hampshire, by the sea and near New 
Forest, also Irish house ty nr. Dublin. Erna 
Low, 9 Reece Mews, S 7. KEN. oor 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
ILDRED Furst ‘Typewriting Service 
Careful work by expert typists, Personal 
supervision. Moderate terms. Special checking 


service. 267 Goldhurst \naneea London, 
N W6 __MAIda Vale 7479 


(YUICK, Ginlactive oad Looe a “copying 

and dup! “Pat Munro Typewriting Ser- 

vice, 29 Engel Park, London, N.W.7 (FINch- 
ley y_ $378). 


“XPERT Du; ing, every variety. Mabel 
95 Hornsey Rd. N.19. ARC, 1 


YPID MSS./general. Miss Ross, 14 
Beechcroft Court, N.W.11. MEA. 1333 


NOVELS, "plays, theses typed quickly and 
accurately by expert. Mrs. Ekkel, 19 
Ravenswood Ave. Surbiton Elmbridge 1924. 


[OME typist (Edinburgh), exp lit. wk., 
plays, novels, verse, etc Box 7588 


MBS Jolly will type or (oar it for you 
4 Denmark St., W.C TEM. 5230 and 
FRE. 8640 


ITERARY typing, 7 day service all MSS., 

(4-day emergency service for urgent work.) 
Dictating machine service. Duplictg., index- 
ing, editing, proof reading, cataloguing, etc. 
Trans!ns. (all languages). ified Secretaries 
at short notice. Secretarial Aunts, 324/5 High 
Holborn, W.C.1t. HOL. iy Pantiles Cham- 
bers, 47 High St. Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255. 


ANK Secretarial Service: MSS. accurately 
typed. Novels, theses 7 days. Careful check.- 

. . Dpictg. Trans's. all la s. Mod. terms. 
wensborough Terrace, . BAY. 8600. 


STE LLA Fisher Bureau, 15, “Strand, WC2 
All office staff—perm. and temp. Typing, 
Dupictg., Translations. WHI. 3501 (3 lines 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YFEWRITERS repaired by experienced 

mechanic. Moderate charges and prompt 
service. Cheao, good machines for sale. No 
junk. All machines and work guaranteed, A. W 
Kemsley, 1 Heath St, N.\W.3. Ham. 9228 


Ca! LECTOR, wishing to constantly vary 
‘ collection, has Persian & Caucasian rugs for 
sale. Fine pieces, and several for everyday use 
at utility prices. Kingston 5972 


TORIES wanted by the Agency Rp. 
SE 20, of British Institute of Fiction it- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent Se.. 
Ws. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from s 














i MISCELLANEOUS —ceontinued 
LEtic Ramscy, te (of 


& Muspratt), 
Gdns, Kensington “wes.” sae (cing 


mornongs if possibie). 


“Ss semorendes, coat la paix.” 
London's 





ery 


oT, 


wm ~~ & 


none (Clas i 
ocen House.) 
A OID furs got by torture; particularly 
{eden Major Van der’ Byl, 49 ‘Teeguater Rad 
r jor Van der 49 Treguoter 
London, $.W.10, Furds are needed. 


me Call, write or 
Bucklersbury, Queen 
(Minete from Bank 





ALLING All Animal Lovers. Subscribe 
to-day to the Million Shil Fund to 
Sec, (HD, "League A Ages Crod Sons, 36 
. me <7 Cr ts, 
Maddox S$ London. x ” 
Eat those Mae in the Bates 
method of visual re-education and sight- 
eeaiaing can obtain particulars fram the Bets 
Practiuoners Association, 10 
198 Cavendish Squere, 


CRESCENT Smoki Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot bi end, still supreme, a delightful 
smoke. 23. per qous., post free. Shrimpton 
& Cooke, * -£ ores. 
A Ll. Nations Social Club, Ltd., announces 
a novel scheme. Short-terrn membership: 
i mth. 10s.; 3 mths. £1; 6 mths. 30s.; 1 year 
£2 42s, . Club centre, Marble Arch. 
Lectures, language groups, foreign tours, 
sport, table-tennis, dancing, etc. Write Office, 
51 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 2 THOL. 5088). 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


agientandan eee 
“*PHE Cambridge Journal”--a monthly 
review of Literature, History, Philosophy, 
Politics, Economics, etc., edited by Michael 
Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, C. W. Guillebaud, 
Michacl Postan, Basil Willey and T. D. 
Williams. July issue now ready, Of all book- 
sellers, 3s. net (30s. p.a.) 


Ewe" “ Rude Health " for 1 year for 6s. 64. 
Secy., Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9 

















H4vE you seen “Colophon,” the 
monthly megazine for booklovers? ‘Ask at at 
al! bookstalls. 
F A. RIDLEY pamphiet “ Religion & Soci 
ism ” analyses historical development of re- 
ligions from xist viewpoint. 10,c00 words. 
Order from Engels Society, 21 Lime Tree Rd 
Hounslow, Middx. Price 1s 


OURNAL of Sex Education, a lar 

scientific journal for the sexwil ten- 
ment of adults; bi-monthly, 2s. 34., _ free. 
Enquiries with stamped add. envelope: 36 
Devonshire Mews West, Tel. Wel. 7840. 
I OOKS, second-hand, posted. V7 

Silverdaic, 114 Newcity Rd., Glasgow. 
Books bought for cash. High prices offered 

for recent or pre-war novels and non-fiction 
in fine condition. Complete libraries or small 
lots purchased. Bernard Hanison. s7 St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


DRE-WAR Novels wanted. Not p t edli- 
tions. Please quote to J. Clarke inn L 
Wine Office Court, B.C.4 


GERMA AN books: Libris, 50 Harben Rd., 


JFLondon, N.W.6. Pri. 6990. Books bought 

Heopsars Bookshop. Books bought. 
Lyric ‘Theatre, W.6. Riv. 6807. 

DE FTSCHE  Buecher Gesucht! R. & E- 

Steiner, 64 Tal garth Rd., W.14. FUL 7924. 


yi SIMMONDS 16 Pier Street. Centrai 
4390 Books bought apy quantity. 
Libraries purchased. waded sets. Good 
technical books also required. 


______ PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


*OUTH Coast, Bognor Regis. Private Hotei 
known as “Hanover,” freehold. detached, 
central position, sea front close to Pier, consist- 
ing of 11 bedrooms all centrally heated, hot & 
cold all rooms, power points bath rooms, 3 
toilets, lounge, dining-room seating 40 people, 
— sitting-room, all domestic offices, fully 
urnished, ready to take over complete with 
season's bookings as from June 1, 1950, Reason 
for selling: sickness. Price comnplete £7,000. 
Applications to: Proprietor, “ Hanover,” The 
Steyne, Bognor Regis 
IRE. 6 roomed house with 16 acres of land 
4 attached for sale, Connemara, seaside; house 
overlooks Cleegan Bay. Bathing, sea & lake 
fishing facils. Apply: Martin King, Rossadilisk, 
Cleggan, Clifden, Connemara. 
TTRACTIVELY designed stone bungalow, 
detached, well-stocked garden, 6 rooms, sun 
lounge, bathroom, wec., garage, ‘phone 
Ideally situated outside village 10 mls, Oxford. 
£,2,500-{ 3,000 754 
BS OOKSHOP for Sale. Sussex Coast 
Good School & Library connections. Lease, 
fittings, goodwill & stock £4,000 Box 7581 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN’ TS, 35. 64. 
c line (average 6 words). Box No. ts. extra. 
repayment essential. eas Tues. Insertion de- 
layed some weeks. State latest date acceptabie. 
19 Great Turnstile, London, w C1. Hol S471. 
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